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“BAIGNEUSE” 
By Auguste Renoir 
Included in the Exhibition for Benefit of Hope Farm at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
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MARCH CALENDAR 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Until the 16th Etchings by Franklin T. Wood. 
Monotypes by Seth Hoffmann. 


Until the 23rd __ Portrait of Arthur William Heinzelman, A.N.A., by Ralph L. Boyer. 
(Together With a Group of Etchings by Heinzelman and Boyer.) 
19th to 30th Small Heads by Ettore Caser. 


Fifth Avenue Galleries 
Until the 23rd Recent Paintings by F. Tenney Johnson, A.N.A. 


25th to April 6th Recent Paintings by H. Dudley Murphy 
and Nelly Littlehale Murphy. 


Throughout March Garden Sculpture by Contemporary Americans. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE N Y k Ci FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
Grand Central Terminal euv or uy 


Former Union Club Building 


[OPEN DAILY 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY] 
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Sculpture and NRA 


Apparently there is no limit to the 
egregiousness of small government offi- 
cials when they deal with the subject of 
art. 

The art world remembers the conten- 
tion of certain customs men at New York 
a few years ago to the effect that Bran- 
cusis “Bird in Space’ was a piece of 
metal and therefore subject to duty in- 
stead of being entitled to free entry as 
a work of art. It took a long hearing 
in customs court, with several eminent 
critics and experts as witnesses, to 
straighten this out. “Bird in Space” is 
now the property of the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 

The latest case to come to notice is 
one affecting every sculptor in the United 
States and which obliged the National 
Sculpture Society to engage lawyers to 
keep sculptors from being classified under 
NRA as “‘retail monument dealers’ and, 
accordingly, subject to the code of the 
Retail: Monument Industry. Due to the 
co-operation of Mr. Charles Moore of the 
Fine Arts Commission, the decision at 
the capital was favorable, and the danger 
has been averted, but censure belongs to 
the enforcement officials in New York 
for not immediately rejecting the idea that 
sculptors were retail monument dealers. 


The Art Digest is indebted to Mr. 


American 
Masterpieces 


A Loan Exhibition typifying 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Georg Lober, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, for the follow- 
ing statement by Mr. James W. Donoghue, 
New York lawyer who made the trip to 
Washington: 

“The National Industrial Recovery Act 
introduced a body of law, new, novel and 
unprecedented, and released a veritable 
Pandora box of questions and problems. 
One of them fell into the Council of the 
National Sculpture Society. Are sculp- 
tors amenai le to the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Retail Monument In- 
dustry? 

“The question was not an academic 
dissertation by the members of the Coun- 
cil. A complaint had been made by a 
member of the retail monument trade to 
the compliance officials of the National 
Recovery Administration in New York 
that Mr. Pietro Montana had _ violated 
the code of the Retail Monument Indus- 
try. The Council of the Society was 
quick to realize the significance of the 
complaint. If it were construed that Mr. 
Montana’s activities subjected him to the 
code, then it followed that all sculptors 
would be subject to it, for what Mr. 
Montana was doing, in the acts com- 
plained of, was nothing but what every 
sculptor does, or would like to do,— 
executing a commission, in this case, a 
portrait bust mounted on a granite pedes- 
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tal. And not only would all sculptors 
be thereby subject to the regulations 
which had been formulated by the Retail 
Monument Trade, but, by a parity of 
reasoning, all followers of artistic pur- 
suits might be amenable to one code or 
another. 

“The code, contended the complainant, 
specifies the designing of 
among the activities which it regulates, 
and, as Mr. Montana was engaged in de- 
signing, he subjected himself to its pro- 
visions and he violated the 
which requires that 
particulars of the contract be filed with 
the Code Authority. In behalf of Mr. 
Montana and all sculptors it was urged 
that he had committed no violation of 
the code and that the pursuit of sculptors 
was not, and could not be deemed to be, 
within the purview of the code of the 
Retail Monument Industry. , 

“The matter was referred to the Divi- 
sional Administrator in Washington while 
action by the enforcement officials of 
the Recovery Administration at New York 
was held in abeyance awaiting an opinion 
from the Administration at Washington: 
An opinion from the administrative di- 
vision in Washington was duly rendered, 
It was to the effect that the Retail Monu- 
ment Industry code does not embrace 
within its scope professional activities 


monuments 


provision 
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CALIFORNIA LANDSCAPES 


GEORGE BARKER 


March 18 - March 30 


THE GRANT GALLERY 
9 East 57th Street, New York 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BY THE FOLLOWING 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


are available at the 


VALENTINE GALLERY 







69 East 57th Street New York 


MILTON AVERY JOHN KANE 

LOUIS EILSHEMIUS CHAS. G. SHAW 

LEON HARTL RAPHAEL SOYER 
JOSEPH STELLA 
















JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 
EGYPTIAN - GREEK 
ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENE 


VA 
SWITZERLAND 


MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 


TheITALIAN THEATER 


Frank di Gioia 


March 18-30, 1935 
61-63 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 





DRAWINGS & WATER COLORS 


CANEDO 


March 18 - April 6 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 
11 East 57 St. 


- ON EXHIBITION - 
Paintings by 
JOHN BARBER 
ARY STILLMAN 
MARY BUCKNER ROYALL 


Ehrich - Newhouse 
necorpora 


578 MADISON AVE. AT 57tH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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such as Mr. Montana performed in de- 
signing, modelling and sculpturing statu- 
ary. The New York enforcement off- 
cials accordingly closed their file on the 
complaint against Mr. Montana.” 

Mr. Horace Moran, New York decora- 
tor, in a statement for the 
brought out these distinctions: 

“The professional sculptor is not a re- 
tailer in any commercial sense, as he 
makes and delivers an original monument 
or other work of art, his own creation. 
He uses, as raw materials, modelling clay, 
cut stone, metals, etc. The result is an 
aesthetic unit just as is a painted picture, 
which includes the use of tubes of paint, 
canvas, etc. 

“The commercial monument maker is 
a retailer. He may sell from a stock of 
monuments or manufacture special monu- 
ments to order. He sometimes employs 
a sculptor, usually a modeller or a de- 
signer, to add an aesthetic element to his 
commercial product. The difference is, 
the professional sculptor may employ a 
monument maker in the execution of his 
aesthetic conception, while the commer- 
cial monument maker may employ a 
sculptor to add an aesthetic element to 
his commercial product.” 

This account of the sculpture case is 
printed by The Art Digest for the bene- 
fit of creative workers in the arts who 
may be forced to face similar problems, 
as is not at all unlikely. 


sculptors, 





French Propaganda 


The French are clever. As propagandists 
there is nobody in the world to compare 
with them. Having “sold” the ‘School 
of Paris’’ to America, they have now 
entered, apparently, the artists’ material 
field. As usual, the same as with Paris 
dress designs and everything else, the 
American newspapers are helping them 
by generous allowance of space. The 
United Press carried a dispatch, used in 
the New York World Telegram to the 
effect that ‘“‘“many masterpieces of Amer- 
ican painters may be lost to posterity as 
a result of inferior colors and canvases 
being used in the United States, accord- 
ing to the prediction of Lucien Lefebre- 
Foinet, well-known Parisian color expert 
and art authority.” 

The dispatch quotes Monsieur Lefebre- 
Foinet as saying: “Seventy-five per cent 
of the pictures painted in America dur- 
ing the last five years are doomed to 
rapid destruction,” he declared in a recent 
address here. 

“*At all the American museums and ex- 
hibitions | was struck by the bad state of 
modern paintings. The paint was peeling 
off the canvases and the pictures were be- 
coming monotone, with a gray and yellow 
aspect and a porous appearance like 
pumice stone,” he continued. 

“This losing of great artistic works is 
taking place during an epoch when it is 

[Continued on page 8] 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 


STEPHEN ETNIER 


March 4-23 
GALLERIES 


MILCH NEW YORK 


108 WEST 57th STREET 








DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
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600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


MORGAN PADELFORD 
PAINTINGS 


Through March 23rd 


The FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 West 57th Street New York 









Paintings, Watercolors and Drawings 
MARION HUMFELD 


March 11-28 


Morton Galleries 


130 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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“Cape Ann” by Leon Kroll, N. A. 


Fewer pictures were selected this year for 
the 110th annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, open to the public until 
April 9 at the Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 
57th Street, New York. This careful selec- 
tion of works from 2,000 entries bears out 
the new policy of the academy to present more 
interesting exhibitions with more emphasis on 


“Artist's Table” by Albert Sterner, N. A. 
Adolph and Clara Obrig Prize of $300. 


Combined with Tue Arcus of San Francisco 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE ArT NEWS AND OPINION OF THE WoRLD 
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attractive hanging of the works. Only 260 
oils, representing 20 States, were selected. 

In marked contrast with last year’s efforts 
to enliven the exhibition by including some 
rather doubtful works, the selection this year 
achieves the same object through the inclusion 
of a more liberal representation of the efforts 
of younger artists, marking a decided step in 
the academy’s new plan. Jonas Lie, president 
of the academy, who at personal sacrifice has 
made a supreme effort to raise the standard of 
the academy and to combat what he regarded 
as its reactionism, is satisfied with the exhibi- 
tion, feeling that the public will show a greater 
interest and appreciation this year. More than 
40 per cent of the paintings represent the 
work of former students of the academy. 

However, the tendency of the academy to 
award the bulk of its honors to Eastern artists 
is still in evidence. Of the 16 awards, amount- 
ing to $4,400 and three medals, 13 went to 
artists of New York and vicinity and three 
were given to Massachusetts artists—Jerry 
Farnsworth of North Truro, Frederick Waugh 
of Provincetown and Gertrude Fiske of Boston. 
Following its custom Tue Art Dicest repro- 
duces the entire 16 prize winners, a unique 
undertaking in art journalism. 

The Altman prize of $1,000 for a landscape 
painted by an American born citizen went to 
Leon Kroll, New York City, for “Cape Ann.” 
The other Altman prize of $1,000 for a figure 
painting or genre subject was given to Jean 
MacLean for her “Tennis Days.” 


20 Issues 


Per Year $3 


No. 12 
Eastern Artists Win All 16 of the National Academy Awards 


The Altman Landscape Prize of $1,000. 


The first Julius Hallgarten prize of $200 for 
a painting executed by an American citizen 
under 35 years of age was awarded to Cathal 
O’Toole, the young man who won the second 


“Pelican Fountain” by Bruce Moore. Ellin 
P. Speyer Memorial Prize of $300. 
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“Tennis Days’ bv Jean MacLane, N. 


A. The Aliman 


Figure Prize of $1,000. 


Hallgarten prize last year with his vigorous oil 
study of a statue in the Metropolitan Museum. 
O’Toole, who lives in Long Island City but 
who is traveling at present’ on a Pulitzer 
Scholarship, painted his prize-winning still life, 
“Conglomeration,” while he was a student with 
the Tiffany. Feundation. The second Hall- 
garten prize of $150, with the same require- 
ménts, went to Ferdinand E. Warren, of 
Brooklyn, for “Montauk Lighthouse.” The 
third Hallgarten prize of $100 went to Keith 
Shaw Williams for “The Red Print.” 

The Edwin Palmer Memorial prize of $500 
for the best marine was given to Frederick 
Waugh of Provincetown for “Post Meridian.” 
The Adolph and Clara Obrig prize of $409 


for a painting by an American artist went 


to Albert Sterner, New York, for “Artist’s Ta- 
ble.” The Ellin P. Speyer Memorial prize of 
$300 for a painting or piece of sculpture por- 
traying an act of humaneness towards animals 
or an animal sculpture or painting was awarded 
to Bruce Moore, New York, for his sculpture 
“Pelican Fountain.” 

The Carnegie prize of $250 for the most 
meritorious oil painting (portraits excepted) 
went to Harry Gottlieb of Woodstock, N. Y., 
for “Winter Landscape.” The Thomas R. 
Proctor Prize of $150 for the best portrait was 
won by Jerry Farnsworth of North Truro, 
Mass., for “Jan De Groot.” The Helen Fos- 
ter Barnett Prize of $150 fcr the best piece 
by a sculptor under 35 years of age was given 
to Walker Hancock, New York, for “Diver.” 


“Toilers of the Sea” by Andrew Winter, A. N. A. 
Isidor Medal for Figure Composition. 


“Plum Girl’ by Maurice Sterne. 


Thomas B. 
Clarke Prize of $100. 


The Julia A. Shaw Memorial prize of $100 
for the best work by an American woman was 
given’ to Gertrude Fiske, Boston, for “Anni.” 
The Thomas B. Clarke prize of $100 for best 
American figure composition went to Maurice 
Sterne, Brooklyn, for “Plum Girl.” 

The Saltus Medal of Merit for a work of 
art regardless of nationality, age or sex was 
given to Childe Hassam, New York, for 
“Evening, Point Aven.” The Isidor Medal for 
the best figure composition by an American 
was awarded to Andrew Winter for “Toilers 
of the Sea.” The Elizabeth N. Watrous Gold 
Medal for a work in sculpture, with no restric- 
tions, went to Brenda Putnam for “Midsum- 
mer.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New Yor‘: Times 


“Conglomeration” by Cathal O’Toole. First 


Hallgarten Prize of $200. 





“Winter Landscape” by Harry Gottlieb. 


said the show was enlivened and that the 
arrangement of the pictures was more effective. 
“The academy,” he wrote, “has made a real 
effory this year to put on a good show, thus 
breaking the long sequence of displays that 
were marked by a dreary preponderance of 
uninspired conservative academism and, alas, 
a quota, too, of academic incompetence. Un- 
der the progressive guidance of its new presi- 
dent, Jonas Lie, a bolder, more liberal policy 
has gone into effect. and is seen to have pro- 
duced results. : The present exhibition is far 
better than were any of its predecessors within 
this writer’s experience. Certainly it is more 
interesting, more varied, more alive. And its 
roster is conspicuously provided with names one 
never expected to see there; its walls by artists 


who have kept clear of delimiting academic: 


clichés. 
“We must not, in our pleased mood of con- 


“The Red Print” by Keith Shaw Williams. 
Third Hallgarten Prize of $100. 


gratulation, go too far, however. The venerable 
leopard has not changed his spots altogether. 
In fact, a good many of his spots are in the 
old familiar places. Picture after picture is 
precisely of the sort one had become accus- 
tomed to expect. On the other hand, it would 
not be fair to say that this year’s exhibition 
is merely the old academy camouflaged. Last 
year an unsuccessful attempt was made to jazz 
things up, largely through a pretentious gallery 
mise-en-scéne that made possible the showing 
of a more than usually large number of doubt- 
ful or bad works of art. The present affair is 
not like that... . 

“The galleries ate effectively arranged. . Mod- 
erate use has been made of screen partitions; 
not the elaborate use that, last season, clut- 
tered the rooms and made them look like a 
cheap bazaar. Fewer pictures (only 260 oils) 
are on view, and for that one is sincerely grate- 
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The Carnegie Prize of $250. 


ful. The sculpture, such as it is, has been 
unobtrusively placed. Unfortunately the sculp- 
ture, taking it all in all, seems about as un- 
interesting as ever. Some of the prize 
jury’s decisions are likely to cause surprise. 
Or possibly surprise is exactly the wrong word, 
considering the almost unfailing practice of 
juries to do what you don’t expect. It may 
be mentioned here, however, that one of the 
pictures selected was painted by Childe 
Hassam as far b as 1897.” 

The following have just been elected to mem- 
bership in the National Academy of Design: 
Grant Wood, Harvey Hopkins Dunn, Edward 
Bruce, Gaetano Cecere, George H. Wright, 
Louis Kronberg, Robert Phillipp, Maurice 
Sterne, W. Lester Stevens, John Scott Wil- 
liams, Hilda Kristina Lascari, Paul P. Cret, 
Arthur L. Harmon, Donald Shaw McLaughlin, 
and Everett Shinn. 


“Montauk Lighthouse” by Ferdinand E. Warren. 


Second Hallgarten Prize of $1 
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Four More Prize Winning Paintings from the 110th Academy Annual 


“Jan De Groot,” by Jerry Farnsworth, 


“Post Meridian,” by Frederick J. Waugh, 


F rench Propaganda 


[Continued from page 4] 


perfectly possible to paint with colors 
guaranteed to last for centuries. 

“Competition in prices in the United 
States has led to the manufacture of 
colors of more than dubious quality. Even 
European manvrfacturers have made col- 
ors of inferior ~vality in order to compete 
in the American market.” 

Little of this is true American artists 
can buy cheap and worthless pigments 


AN. 
Proctor Prize of $250 at the National Academy’s 


a. 


N.A. The Edwin Palmer Memorial 
Prize of $500, at ithe National Academy’s 110th 


The Thomas R. 
110th Annual. 


Annual. 


the same as French artists can. The best 
pigments that manufacurers can produce 
can be bought in America the same as in 
France. American artists of standing are 
buying as good pigments as there are in 
the world, purveyed by conscientious con- 
cerns eager to supply them. In the last 
decade the American artist has become 
“pigment minded.” He is not being 
cheated and nobody is trying to cheat him. 

Experts are pretty well agreed that the 
paintings of Whistler and Sargent have 
suffered worse than those of any other 


Evening, Point Aven,” 
Medal of Merit at the National Academy’s 110th Annual. 


by Childe Hassam, N.A. The Saltus 


“Anni,” by Gertrude Fiske, N.A. The Julia A. Shaw 
Memorial Prize of $100, at the 110th Annual. 


American artists. It is predicted that 
nothing will remain of the work of either 
artist a hundred years from now except 
his water colors. Both lived in Europe, 
and obtained their colors there. They 
lived in an age of faulty use of pigment. 

Anyway, Lefebre-Foinet commits him- 
self in a way no other French “art au- 
thority’ has ever done. He refers to “this 
losing of great artistic works,” which most 
certainly infers that there are great Amer- 
ican artists painting great pictures. Merci, 
monsieur! 
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Sculptures That Took High Honors at Academy’s 110th Annual 


“Midsummer,” by Brenda Putnam, A.N.A. Awarded the Elizabeth N. Watrous 


Gold Medal at the National Academy’s 110th Annual. 





The Abstract 


No one will accuse Oscar Bluemner of 
copying anybody else—European or Ameri- 
can. His originality is one of the glories of 
the “American school.” Therefore when he 
visited the exhibition of abstract American 
art at the Whitney Museum and wrote some- 
thing about it, THe Art Dicest, being in- 
formed of what he did, very quickly asked 
him for the manuscript. Mr. Bluemner: 

Abstract is now trumps. 

Doctor Gallatin has but recently disinfected 
his vivisection-hall of the living abstract, and 
now the Whitney Museum calls upon all that 
are afflicted with the concrete to come and be 
comforted by the blessings of the abstract. 
The concrete is ausgespielt since our national 
crash. 

“Something new,” cried the eternal mob in 
old Athens, in Parisx—and so it cries in 
Washington now. But nothing is new under 
the sun. 

Let us pray for the Abstract: “O Lord, take 
off, take all off, pull from, rescind, reduce the 
superfluous, the all-too-much, the overdone, 
and make us simple and pure, save us from 
the opposite, the concrete, that which grew 
together, by addition, and summing up. Save us 
from the complex, from complications and our 
complexes, Amen!” 

Those two activities, the abstract and the 
concrete, the lean and the fat, like ebb and 
tide, are the constant rhythm of all movement 
in all things, throughout history in every life, 
in every artistic occupation. And in art, each 
time naturalism, realism, commercialism be- 
comes perfect—a surfeit and a nuisance,—there 
follows its abandonment, reduction, dissolution, 
simplification, re-orientation. 

In our time, Paris, having advanced more 
rapidly than all the rest, began the wrecking 
process, say around 1900 or soon after. From 
Paris a cable comes our way in two hours, 
a freight boat in twenty days, an idea in 
twenty years. By the time we are chewing 
the rag, Europe is twenty leagues ahead. 

So the Whitney show, most magnificently 


? 





“Diver,” by Walter Hancock. Awarded the 
Helen Foster Barnett $150 Prize. 








gotten up,—only the cock-tails delayed,—if not 
exciting through novelty, is grandly stimu- 
lating by its excellent quality throughout. We 
do -have plenty-strong talent. Europe has 
genius, even to the debit-ledgers. What is 
talent? “Prolific and common as _ huckleber- 
ries,” said Salisbury, M.P. What is genius? 
The needed new. Strike a wet match the 
wrong end and draw fire! Can you? “O Lord, 
strike out all our un-American painting, old 
and new, for it’s all wet, then fling the spark 
of true art, the all-too-human, into our Amer- 
ican life!’ That’s what we now feel we shall 
do. Thus we'll get American art. For we 
are different from all Europe, old or new, in 
imperative climates, in racial re-constitution- 
ing. Read Taine! We are still trying out 
all the foreign styles by imitation, all imported 
“subjects” by emulation, all over our land. 
That way we must and do fail to-come to 
style. Style alone is art, style as unavoidable 
final result, as form of soul derived from with- 
in, not mere stylistic, manneristic approaches 
from without! 

Why do we, since twenty years, fail, na- 
tionally in the arts? We do not agree on the 
very essence of painting. For many ressons 
inherent in the process of the building of a 
new nation, in our still immature culture, in 
the prevailing predominance of the foreign 
strains in the fifty-seven varieties of our ra- 
cial make-up, being still in the melting pot 
stage. And because we have fed to our art- 
conscience, our art-conception, so many im- 
ported indigestibles that we now suffer from 
mental indigestion. 

Not a clear throat in the whole car-load! 
Nothing but profound muddle. We do not 
know what we are about, we do not agree on 
the logical definition and esthetic fundamentals 
of “pure painting.” That’s what’s been the 
trouble with our “concrete,” since the May- 
flower got stuck on the Plymouth Rock. Too 
many recipes have spoiled the recent hash. That 


is to say, medically, we are now in the second. 


stage of the art-measles this young idea is go- 
ing through since it caught the virus in the 
“Armory Show.” 





“O Lord, give us, first of all, a whole whale 
of castor oil, guaranteed or money back, lab- 
elled ‘Abstract.’ Amen!” Boy, that’s the stuff! 
As I said in my beginning, “Abstract, take off, 
take more off,” see what the remaining paint- 
ing elements are, start all over only with 
them, pure form, pure color, pure design, pure 
ideas, pure emotions—pure painting, abstract, 
elementary. 

I understand that’s the way this sorry world 
was created, in six labor. days, thirty minutes 
for free lunch, and right out of universal bank- 
ruptcy, anno 6635 B. C.,. wasn’t it? Then 
God went for the week-end into the country, or, 
as we now say, there came the first depression. 

Isn’t that a good enough way for us who 
make art? We don’t even have to invent the 
way, only have to imitate it. I tell you it'll 
work, even if it takes us sixty years. But 
do it now. Get started or pay a fine into 
the U. S. Treasury for not falling in with the 
New Deal! 

Such is the significance of the “Abstract 
show” and I suspect some one—ladies first— 
in the Whitney Museum visioned it. 


Daniel H. Farr Auction 


Choice objects from the Philadelphia gal- 
leries and personal estate of the late Daniel H. 
Farr comprise an auction sale at the Plaza 
Art Galleries on Saturday, March 23. 

Outstanding English furniture includes an in- 
laid mahogany secretary, eight carved ma- 
hogany dining room chairs upholstered in red 
goat skin, together with several carved mantels 
in the style of the Adam Brothers. There is 
an exceptional Louis XV carved armchair up- 
holstered in needlepoint. From the time of 
Louis XVI are two arm chairs and a cylin- 
drical mahogany desk. American and Spanish 
pieces are also included in the Plaza sale. 

Candle sticks, tea services, and trays repre- 
sent the finest Sheffield work. The paintings 
embrace a signed Thomas Sully, an early Gil- 
bert Stuart and a portrait by Benjamin West. 
Several sporting prints by Alken and others 
round out the collection. 
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Mrs. Halpert’s “American Scene” Differs from Mid-Western School 





Edith Halpert, director of the Downtown 
Gallery, New York, has selected and placed 
on exhibition a group of canvases that she 
considers represents the true “American Scene” 
—an exhibition containing fourteen recent 
paintings by fourteen American artists of ma- 
jor importance. Mrs. Halpert’s selections are 
far afield from those dramatic artists widelv 
chosen as the leading exponents of the “Ameri- 
can Scene.” Her artists—Alexander Brook, 
Cikovsky, Stuart Davis, Ernest Fiene, Anne 
Goldthwaite, Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoski, 
John Marin, Georgia O’Keeffe, Katherine 
Schmidt, Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer, Dor- 
othy Varian, Marguerite Zorach—represent a 
school of thought diametrically opposed to the 
Benton-Wood-Curry school, which has re- 
ceived so much public attention of late. 

Officially, however, the exhibition has no 
title. But it was selected, according to Mrs. 
Halpert, to show that “life in New York City, 
our national art center, and the close study of 
all the great art traditions, created a 
broad universal language rather than an ex- 
pression of limited provincialism.” The bio- 
graphical notes in the catalogue, however, in- 
dicate that only two of the fourteen exhibitors 
are native New Yorkers. The majority were 
born in other parts of the country,—Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, California, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, New Jersey; and four were born 


have 


abroad. What then is the link connecting the 
exhibits? 
Mrs. Halpert says: “In the Wadsworth 


Atheneum catalogue issued in January, Mr. 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., opens his fore- 


“White Barn with Cart” by Georgia O’Keeffe. 





“Jane” by Alexander Brook. 


‘Shall we admire 
because it is American or be- 
is art?? Completely in accord with 


word with the statement: 
American art 
cause it 











Not Red, Nor Pink 


It has been said that the proof of art lies 
primarily in its effect upon the observer. Nine 
members of the John Reed Club of Chicago, 
avowed propagandists for the Communistic 
doctrine in America, held an exhibition of their 
paintings and sculpture at the Century Gal- 
lery, Diana Court, in which they “protested” 
against existing social conditions. It was a 
fire-cracker that turned out to be a “dud,” in 
the opinion of C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. Expecting an exciting show, 
Mr. Bulliet was disappointed to find no “red 
menace” nor even a “pale pink” one, for “the 
Johnreeders, because of woeful shortcomings 
in their painting talent, fail to stir up any- 
thing like the indignation over existing social 


this idea, the present exhibition simply em- 
phasizes quality as the link. There is no 
central theme, no social connotation, no com- 
mon precept, no popular idea. Every painting 
shown is a complete statement of the individual 
artist’s contribution to our native culture. 
While the style and subject matter cover a 
wide gamut, special significance is placed on 
the fact that the artists represented have not 
lost sight of painting as an art in the em- 
phasis on what is being painted.” 

The concluding paragraph of Mrs. Halpert’s 
statement contains a keynote that should 
strike sparks of controversy from those who 
follow Thomas Benton’s theory that the future 
of American art lies in the younger Mid-West, 
and not in the East where the influence of 
Europe is so much more accessible: “In this 
exhibition sectional contributions have been as- 
similated but the immediate environment plays 
the strongest part. The sum total of the 
fourteen paintings constitutes a composite nic- 
ture of American contemporary painting. The 
artists live the life of America and in the work 
shown reflect the American spirit of today.” 

The accompanying reproductions are repre- 
sentative of the “American Scene” as Mrs. 
Halpert sees it. “White Barn with Cart” dem- 
onstrates Miss O’Keeffe’s approach to prosaic 
subject matter, embuing it with classic sim- 
plicity. “Jane,” by Alexander Brook, is a 
transcription of incontestable Americana. 

The exhibition, which continues until March 
30, should add more fuel to the “American 
scene” controversy. the dominating theme in 
American art at the present time. 





conditions that is daily excited by the stronger 
cartoonists of the ‘capitalistic press.’ ” 

“Failing in their emotional aims,” he con- 
tinued, “the Johnreeders sink to the level of 
other tedious painters of ‘the American scene.’ 
The John Reed artists at the Century Gal- 
lery are just flat mediocrities, imitating with- 


out pristine zest the stronger revolutionists 
they admire. There is, for example,'a young 
man strutting in the borrowed plumage of 


George Grosz—only the feathers are bedraggled 
and droop. There is another who hasn’t de- 
cided for sure whether he wants to be a 
Forain or a Diego Rivera. In the Century 
Gallery show he goes Mexican and thinks he 
gets away with it. A third artist, a_ girl, 
imagines her macabre illustrations must have 


the effect of the German Nolde’s since she 


uses similar colors and feebly catches the 
mighty Teuton’s tricks of drawing 

“George Grosz can make my blood run cold. 
Daumier sometimes makes my pulses pound 
with hot indignation against ‘the privileged 
class.’ Occasionally a cartoonist of the ‘capi- 
talistic: press’ makes me vividly aware of why 
the ‘reds’ see red... 

“So much for the ‘propaganda’ element of 
the paintings—which means, unfortunately, 
so much for the pictures! For these artists 
apparently concentrate on their ‘aims,’ ani 
when they fail to register their ‘protest’ against 
conditions as they are they fail in toto. Only 
occasionally is there a suggestion that they 
are striving for ‘art for art’s sake,’ and on 
these occasions they are as lacking as in the 
‘propaganda’ department.” 
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Help and Discord 


Mayor LaGuardia’s Municipal Art Commit- 
tee has taken its first step to help the city’s 
artists in contributing its support to an ex- 
hibition initiated by the Lower New York 
Art Council. Maurice Levin, president of the 
Hearn Department Store, has placed that 
concern’s New Art Gallery at the disposal of 
the city, hoping thereby to bring to public at- 
tention the artistic possibilities of that sec- 
tion of the city and: assist.the artists of the 
district. Six other:exhibitions will follow at 
Hearn’s, which, ‘the committee believes, will 
lead to the extension of the plan throughout 
the city. 

To set a high standard for future exhibitions, 
prominent artists were asked to show their 
work at this inaugural display. Thirty-seven 
works represent Reginald Marsh, Moses Cley, 
Bumpai Usui, Kenneth Hayes Miller, John E. 
Hutchins, Ben Shahn, Michael Newell, Vic- 
toria Hutson, Horace Day, Ann Brockman, 
Isabel Bishop, Paul Cadmus, George C. Ault, 
Charles Logasa, Abbo Ostrowsky, John Con- 
grave and Emil Holzhauer. Many of these 
artists will serve on committees. to plan future 
exhibitions. 

Twelve artists, however, withdrew their work 
from the exhibition when they learned of the 
participation of the Municipal Art Commit- 
tee, contending that the purpose of the Mayor’s 
committee “is not to function in the interest 
of the artists,” despite the fact that exhibitors 
are charged no fee and receive the total amount 
received from any sales resulting from the ex- 
hibition. Their action was supported by the 
Artists Committee of Action and the Artists 
Union, two organizations which “demand the 
immediate establishment of a municipal art 
gallery and center administrated by the artists 
themselves through a duly elected committee 
for the best interests of art and artists.” Space 
allotted to the “protesting” artists—Louis Ri- 
bak, Bertram Hartman, Edward Lanning, An- 
ton Refregier, Moses Soyer, Moses Oley, Maurice 
Becher, Philip Evergood, Adolf Dehn, George 
Schrieber, Mary Fife and Judson Smith—has 
been given to artists who are in accord with 
the project. 

“The New York Scene” is the subject-mat- 
ter of the paintings at the Hearn Art Gallery. 
Directly responsible for the running of the ex- 
hibition is the Lower New York Art Council, 
composed of Mrs. Audrey McMahon, chair- 
man, Alon Bement, Guy Péne du Bois, Camilio 
Egas, Ruth Canfield, Emil Holzhauer, Albert 
J. Kennedy, Maurice Levin, Abbo Ostrowsky, 
Vernon C. Porter, Austin Purves, Jr., Reginald 
Marsh, Dr. A. Philip McMahon, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Waugh. appointed by Mrs. Henry 
Breckinridge, chairman of the Municipal Art 
Committee. 

This incipient gesture anticipates the gradual 
fulfillment of Mayor LaGuardia’s plan to de- 
velop the cultural resources of the city. “Art 
used to be supported by the rich,” he said in 
an interview reported in the New York Times 
Magazine, “but they haven’t the money any 
more with which to indulge their real or fash- 
ionable desires. If municipalities do not do 
something to encourage art, there may come a 
day when our artistic product both in works 
and artists will be woefully mediocre.” 


Milton Avery Has Exhibition 

A group of 22 paintings by Milton Avery 
are on view at the Valentine Gallery, New 
York, through March. Best known for his 
Paintings of clowns and life in the sawdust 
ring, Avery has included in his exhibition a 
few circus scenes along with mother and child 
subjects and street scenes. 
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‘Daughters’ Confronted by Their Unruly ‘Girls’ 





“Mothers of Revolution,” by Oskar Gross. 


A few years ago Grant Wood increased his 
fame with “Daughters of Revolution,” a paint- 
ing in which he lampooned that select and 
ultra-conservative type of American, the D. A. 
R. His delineation of the three sour-faced and 
tight-lipped matrons and the sarcastic message 
of the balanced tea-cup “went over” so effec- 
tively that Wood, in the face of bitter criti- 
cism, was amiable enough to change the title 
of his greatest painting from “Daughters of 
the American Revolution” simply to “Daugh- 
ters of Revolution.” However, the painting 
itself remains a thorn in the side of those 
at which it was aimed. 

Now, Oskar Gross, prominent Chicago por- 
trait painter who, though of the old school, 
keeps abreast of the times, has duplicated 
Wood’s achievement, but with his shafts of 
ridicule pointed at the other side—the radi- 
cals in art, literature and love. The paint- 
ing, “Mothers of Revolution,” painted at the 
behest of Evelyn Marie Stuart, and exhibited 
at the annual exhibition of Chicago artists, 
shows three women, as did Wood’s satire. 
The square-jawed woman at the left is of the 
“hard-boiled Communistic writer type;” the 
long-nosed one in the center is the artist “fos- 
tering radicalism in art and the abolition of 


form and beauty;” and the, one on the right 
represents the poet-free-love type, “bent on 
the destruction of ;the home.” 

Evelyn Marie Stuart, sponsoring the pic- 
ture, writes: “Of course Grant Wood painted 
a smart ‘slam’ at conservatives with a liberal 
background, but at the worst the conservative 
is less of a menace today than the radical. So 
it occurred tc me to have painted a picture 
called ‘Mothers of Revolution,’ depicting three 
Communistic and radical types. But, like 
dress-makers, artists never do carry out one’s 
ideas exactly. I wanted a cigarette in the 
foreground where the old lady of the ‘Daugh- 
ters’ holds a blue tea cup, a !ong cigarette 
suggesting Mariajuana, much smoked in studios 
here in Chicago by modernistic disciples of 
ugliness seeking inspiration from their inner 
consciousness. I also wanted in the background 
a picture of the tomb of Lenin, where the 
picture of George Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware occurs in the ‘Daughters’ canvas. This 
Mr. Gross left out, as he did not want to 
criticise any race or political party, only the 
destructive type of mind. He says Grant 
Wood was sarcastic, and he prefers to be 
philosophical. As a contrast to Grant Wood’s 
‘Daughters of Revolution,’ his painting presents 
the answer of conservatism to radicalism.” 





“Daughters of Revolution” by Grant Wood. Courtesy of Ferargil Galleries. 
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51 Gems of Renaissance Sculpture Shown 





“Madonna With the Lilies,” by Luca Della Robbia. 


In the fifty-one gems of Renaissance sculp- 
ture being displayed at the A. S. Drey Gal- 
leries, New York, until March 20, there is an 
epitome of the Renaissance, seen in its most 
typical expression. Only one of these examples 
being displayed as a benefit for the Girl’s 
Branch of the Public Schools Athletic League, 
has been seen in this country before. 

That a relatively small exhibition should 
contain such significant examples attests to 
the importance of the collection. “The pre- 
sent exhibition seeks to present a picture of 
the development of the great schools of Re- 
naissance sculpture,” Alfred M. Frankfurter 
writes in the introduction to the catalogue. 
Early examples “still bearing the stamp of 
Romanesque and Gothic feeling are the bridge 
over which we enter the Renaissance . 
the first flowering of the pure forms of an- 
tiquity the quiet detachment and indi- 
viduality of the quattrocento . . . the fine feel- 
ing for form of the Venetian sculpture . 
the monumental influence of Michelangelo” 
are evident in this, “the first complete ex- 
hibition of Italian Renaissance sculpture in 
New York.” 

Pervading these sculptures is that spirit 
which is the essence of the Renaissance. Grace, 
sensitive touch and lyric expression mark the 
earliest studies, qualities strengthened by surer 
craftsmanship in the later work. The earliest 
example, “Madonna and Child Enthroned 
With Angels,” dated 1321, Royal Cortissoz 
writes in the New York Herald Tribune, “re- 
calls nothing so much as the immobility of 


the Byzantine era. But the sequence set 


forth soon strikes the note that was destined 
to dominate, a note neither classical nor Gothic 
but one of peculiarly Italianate naturalism.” 

Donatello is represented by a sensitively 
modelled “Head of a Young Man,” while a 
bronze lion bespeaks either his own or a fol- 
lower’s prowess in animal sculpture. The Luca 
della Robbia glazed terra cotta relief framed 
in a wood tabernacle, reproduced above, glis- 
tens, its white and green radiant against the 
characteristic blue background. Mr. Cortissoz 
says: “It is pure song in form and color, a 
canticle in praise of its subject—exquisite.” 
“Mary Magdalene,” a charming maiden stand- 
ing in a decorated niche presents the similar 
style of Andrea della Robbia. 

From Verrocchio are two admirable reliefs, 
“Adoration of the Shepherds” and “Madonna 
and Child.” The popular kneeling angels ap- 
pear in sculptures by Benedetto da Maiano 
and Giovanni Antonio Amadeo da Milano. 
“Pieta with Angels” by Francesco di Giorgio, 
and a delicate Sienese “Madonna and Child 
Enthroned” carry the delicate spirit of the 
period before Michelangelo. The “Giant of 
the Renaissance” is himself represented by a 
marble relief achnowledged to be the first sculp- 
ture of Michelangelo, executed about 1490, in 
his fifteenth year. A death mask of him by 
Daniele da Volterra, executed in marble, is 
included in the exhibit. 

Later works of especial interest are a full 
length figure “David” by Daniel da Volterra; 
a gilded bronze “Crucifix,” and an example of 
the fine craftsmanship of Benvenuto Cellini. 





Renoir Exhibition 


Important examples of the work of Renoir, 
sensualistic French artist who excelled in the 
painting of vibrant and colorful nudes in the 
Impressionistic manner, may be viewed at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York, through- 
out March. Several paintings, including pic- 
tures from Paris and from private collections 
in America, have never before been shown. 
Admission is one dollar and the proceeds are 
to go to the Hope Farm, a philanthropic com- 
munity and school in Verbank, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., which shelters and cares for 
under-privileged children. 

Covering the period 1870 to 1918, the ex- 
hibition follows Renoir’s career from the time 
he came under the influence of Monet and 
Delacroix to follow the certain traditions of 
the French 18th century school. In the ’70s 
Renoir threw himself into the Impressionist 
movement and became one of its leaders. He 
tried his broken color technique in almost 
every metier—in portraiture, figure, landscape, 
flower subjects and scenes of. modern life—but 
he excelled in portraying the female figure. 
The son of a tailor, Renoir was apprenticed 
at the age of 13 to a manufacturer of por- 
celain. It is without a doubt that in painting 
china he developed a taste for pure and trans- 
parent color and subtle brushwork which was 
to give him that distinctive technique én 
pure-color painting. Perhaps the greatest mas- 
ter in the Impressionist movement, his art 
breathes sensuality, transfigured by lyrical feel- 
ing and plastic form. 

Woman as Renoir sees her is of the earth, 
even of the scullery. In using the lovely 
flesh that was about him in the century when 
men were concerned with money making, Re- 
noir built up his own world of vision. He 
reveled in textures of flesh and stuffs that 
shimmered under the ever-changing play of 
light. ‘“Renoir’s acceptance of the moment’s 
beauty was childlike and unintellectual,”’ wrote 
Anthony Bertram on Renoir in the World’s 
Masters series, published by the Studio Pub- 
lications, New York. “He neither looked be- 
fore nor after nor pined for what is not. He 
took, eagerly, with both hands, what is.” 


Bignou in New York 


The Bignou Gallery, famous in France and 
well known in this country through the ex- 
hibitions of French paintings which Mr. Big- 
nou often has organized at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, has just opened a New York branch at 
32 East 57th Street. The galleries, with their 
neutral colored walls and alternative facilities 
of daylight and artificial lighting, are admirably 
adapted to the showing of fine works of art. 

Mr. Bignou’s initial exhibition, though small 
in scope, is fine in quality and comprises a 
superb selection of paintings, only two of 
which have been previously shown in America. 
Perhaps the outstanding picture is the early 
Renoir, “La Famille Henriot,” painted in 1876, 
when Renoir was deserting black to achieve a 
greater degree of light and color. A late 
Renoir, “Le Judgment de Paris,’ makes an 
excellent contrast. One of the two Cézannes, 
“Portrait of Madame Cézanne,” is described 
by Margaret Bruening of the New York Post 
as “a monumental work.” “Le Restaurant Car- 
rel 4 Arles” demonstrates how Van Gogh could 
translate an ordinary scene into vivid, tingling 
painting. 

Other paintings in the show are a striking 
Gauguin, “Baigneuses Tahitiennes;” Cézanne’s 
“L’Estaque,” a landscape; Seurat’s beautiful 
“Le Bec de Hoc a Grandcamp;” an early 
Corot, “Les Vieux Quais a Rouen;” and sev- 
eral glowing Renoir landscapes. 
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Do You Know That— 


While his first public statue was. being 
put into place, the composer Rossini hap- 
pened along, admired the bronze likeness and 
inquired its cost. The reply was 20,000 
francs. “For half that much I would stand 
there myself,” he said. . . . Meissonier’s mas- 
terpiece, “1807,” at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, occupied the artist’s time for fifteen 
years and eventually A. T. Stewart paid for 
it at the rate of $4,000 for each of the 15 
years? ... Rembrandt’s “The Money Chang- 
ers,” in the Berlin Gallery, was done in the 
artist’s twentieth year? ... Torregiano’s only 
claim to “immortality” is based on the fact 
that he broke Michaelangelo’s nose with his 
student’s mallet? . . . In an effort to elim- 
inate the art forger, Mrs. Elisabeth Ran- 
dolph Gardner, American sculptor, has had 
her fingerprints recorded by the police, sug- 
gesting that artists thus record paintings and 
sculptures? ... Mrs. Mary Peixotto, painter, 
was recently honored by the French Govern- 
ment with the Legion of Honor? ... Those 
who have visited Sir John Lavery’s studio 
recently have found all his portraits of his 
late wife turned to the wall? . .. Among 
the unique collection of artists’ autograph 
letters exhibited permanently at the Metro- 
politan Museum is one from John Ruskin 
reading: “Enclosed is an envelope for the 
number of stamps required; I do not choose 
to give gratis my books which cost me 40 
years of experience.” ... Eugene Higgins 
once fell in with a gang of desperados in 
France, who treated him as a “regular fel- 
low’ because his naturalness won the re- 
spect of the apache leader? ... John Noble 
used to stuff the torn backs of chairs with 
kis canvases—from whence his wife often 
rescued them? ... The Traphagen School 
of Fashion has an art library of more than 
8,000 art books? ... The three oldest Amer- 
ican painters of note are Daniel C. Beard, 
aged 84; Edwin Blashfield, 85, and Frederick 
Dielman, 86? . . . There are two busts of 
J. Q. A. Ward in the Hall of American 
Artists in the Hall of Fame, one by him- 
self and the other by Hermon A. MacNeil? 

—M. M. ENGEL. 





The Independents’ 19th Annual 

“No jury and no prizes” is the policy of 
the Society of Independent Artists, Inc. whose 
19th annual exhibition April 5-28 is a con- 
tinuation of the Society’s aim “to keep open 
the line of communication between new, orig- 
inal workers and the public.” The 1935 ex- 


hibition will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York. Dues for the year and 
titles of exhibits must be received not later than 
March 20; entries are to be delivered on 
April 1 and 2. All communication should be 
addressed to the Secretary, M. F. Pach, 148 
West 72nd St., New York. 







FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 









63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 






NEW YORK 
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Sincerity, Incredible Fantasy, in Klee’s Art 





“Abstract Trio,’ 


After an intermission of five years, since 
his exhibition of paintings and drawings at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1930, Paul Klee 
is again before the American public. At the 
Contempora Art Circle, New York, J. B. 
Neumann is showing his paintings until March 
16 and his water colors from March 18 to 30. 
Klee, German leader in the Dadaistic move- 
ment, has been doing “Dada” things since 
1910. Like scratches made on a slate by a 
child, Klee’s work has decided individuality 
and a hypnotic force. He leads the viewer 
on to look for a point, where perhaps there 
isn’t any. 

An admirer of the drawings of children and 
of primitive man, both prehistoric and savage, 
Klee is able to release from his subconscious 
mind images controlled neither by observation 
or reason but by instinctive aesthetic sensitive- 
ness. Among his most important works are 
those which anticipated by many years the 
ideas of contemporary Surrealists. Like them 
he is concerned with an invented world of 
paradox and incredibie fantasy, divorced en- 
tirely from the world of reality. 

“Tt was consciousness of the futility of ‘cor- 
rect, canonized art’ that induced Klee, shortly 
after the opening of the century, to desert 
the academic heritage which he had skilfully 
assimilated,” explains the catalogue. “Through 
a master of academic means of drawing, he 
nevertheless insistently turned toward primitive 
means of expression. He began to draw with 
the technique of a child, or an early Egyptian. 
But if his means were wilfully simple, they 
were by no means naif. Underlying them was 


by Paul Klee. 


a large spiritual. purpose, which has motivated 
the artist’s every step. 

“Those who have come to understand the 
idiom of primitive art are quick to recognize 
that Klee is one among a thousand sophisti- 
cated moderns who has really recaptured the 
character of primitive vision. Into that con- 
sciously adopted mold the artist has for more 
than twenty years poured the stuff from which 
he has formed an art rich in fantasy. His 
pungent line leads subtly but irresistibly into 
a realm remote from the world of objective 
reality. His humor is sardonic, often bitter. 
A feeling for color . . . has enabled him to 
employ chromatic as well as linear means of 
revealing the nature of those psychic phe- 
nomena which interests him.” 

To Henry McBride of the New York Sun, 
Klee is the combination of “a great master” 
and “an elfin spirit.” “In this old world,” 
said Mr. McBride, “nothing is so rare as a 
person who is guided by his own inner light, 
and when such a person comes along all the 
hypocrites light upon him and seek to slay 
him, for they recognize instantly that his hon- 
esty is their accusation.” Margaret Breuning, 
in the New York Post, called Klee “an isolated, 
intense painter who has given rein to his 
imaginative gifts.” “Thesg:-paintings,” © she 
continued, “reveal in no unmistakable terms 
his gifts of fantasy, of brilliant color, of power 
to express in abstract patterning strange echoes 
of emotion and experience. He seems able 
to fuse this emotional content with a play of 
color so that the whole painting is an orchestra- 
tion of one motif.” 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 






ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hernandez Loves Stone That “Resists” Him 





“Otter.” Carved Direct in Slate by Mateo Hernandes. 


Twenty-four animal subjects by Mateo Her- 
nandez, Spanish sculptor, are on view at the 
Brummer Gallery, New York, until May 10, 
along with several fresco pieces and drawings. 
Born of a family of architects and constructors 
in granite in the mountain town of Bejar, near 
Salamanca, Spain, Hernandez is a product of 
genius and circumstances. He works directly 
from the hardest stone, using a diamond in- 
crusted rasp to cut out the forms of his ani- 
mals and birds. Hernandez scorns the use of 
clay models and works directly on the spot 
where he finds his animals, using only his keen 
memory for notes. This Spaniard sculptor, 
who boasts of Arabian descent, has the distinc- 
tion of introducing three new materials into 
modern sculpture and of reestablishing the 
primitive, direct cutting of the block by the 
sculptor himself. Marble is too soft for him, 
its beauty too evident. In diorite, the red 
and black granites, and in slate, he finds ele- 
ments that awaken a desire to create. “I love 
only that which resists me,” he once remarked. 

For playthings his father gave him stone 








Bush-Brown Is Dead 


Henry Kirke Bush-Brown, American scuiptor 
who achieved fame for his equestrian statues 
and historic monuments, died on March 1, 
aged 76. He was a nephew of the late Henry 
Kirke Brown, noted sculptor with whom he 
studied as a youth. Among his best-known 
works are the Lincoln Memorial on the bat- 
tlefield at Gettysburg and the Indian Buffalo 
Hunt shown at the Chicago Exposition in 


1893. 
After studying at the National Academy of 


Pierre Matisse 


MODERN 
FRENCH 
Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 





capitals, and early as a boy he began chisel- 
ing, directly into the granite, animals and 
decorative motifs. A bat nailed on a board 
was a model for a relief representing death on 
a tomb which his father was constructing. 
Hig art school training lasted for 15 days, for 
having gone to the School of Fine Arts in 
Madrid he was unable to find an instructor in 
his own craft. They all assured him that 
cutting directly from the block had not been 
heard of since the ancient Egyptians. Later 
he went to Rodin in Paris, and receiving 
from him the same answer, he resolved to be 
his own master. 

Since he has become famous as a sculptor 
of animals, Hernandez has been followed by a 
host of imitators, but in spite of this fact he 
remains the master of the “taille directe” 
school. But his “followers” have trained their 
thumbs in soft clay. while Hernandez from 
boyhood has worked direct in stone. His 
strength is remarkable. In his earlier days 
he would carry to the “zoo” a piece of diorite 
heavy enough to balk a mule. 


Design, Bush-Brown went to Paris where he 
opened a studio, later working in Florence and 
other Italian cities. It was on his return 
from Europe that he executed the Buffalo 
Hunt. Several of his works were displayed at 
the Buffalo Exposition. The Lincoln Memorial 
at Gettysburg was erected in 1911, and in- 
cludes equestrian statues of Generals Meade, 
Reynolds and Wayne. 

Bush-Brown’s Union Soldier Monument at 
Charleston, W. Va., is another outstanding 
sculpture. A bust of his uncle, Henry Kirke 
Brown, whose biography he recently com- 
pleted, is in the Hall of Fame at New York 
University. His last work was a bust of 
Henry T. Rainey, late speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


Brower, Muralist, Dies in Spain 
Phillip Frederick Bower, mural painter, who, 
in 1924 won the $1,500 Pulitzer scholarship 
awarded to “the most promising and deserv- 
ing art student” at the National Academy of 
Design, died recently in Malaga, Spain. Bower 
was born in Oregon 39 years ago. 


Epstein “Sacrilege” 
p Sacrileg 

The American expatriate sculptor, Jacob 
Epstein, has once again raised a storm of con- 
troversy in London art circles, this time with 
a colossal marble carving of Christ entitled 
“Behold the Man,” the “sensation” of his latest 
sensational exhibition. Carved from a seven- 
ton piece of Italian Subiaco marble, this eleven- 
foot figure is provoking the same bitter pro- 
tests that greeted “Genesis” and other Ep- 
stein statues. 

Particular exception, according to a wire- 
less dispatch to the New York Times, was 
taken to Epstein’s interpretation of Christ’s 
face, “which he represented as square and 
pugnacious with a flat, squat nose and thick 
Negroid lips.” The carving, says this writer, 
is strikingly suggestive of the grotesque East- 
er Island monoliths. Epstein has priced the 
statue, on which he worked for eight months, 
at $15,000, hoping, to sell it “to some modern 
church.” Other bronzes in the exhibition are 
portraits of George Bernard Shaw, Hugh Wal- 
pole and Lord Beaverbrook. 

Among the printed opinions of “Behold the 
Man” is that of G. K. Chesterton, who de- 
clared that the statue was “one of the greatest 
insults to religion I have ever seen.” Colonel 
Hamilton of the Salvation Army said: “It 
is grotesque; it is sacrilege.” The London 
Daily Mirror, the editor of which announced 
his intention of not reproducing a photograph 
of the new statue, says that the sculptor “made 
a grave error in associating such a grotesque 
symbol with Christ.” Dr. Walter Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s: “It gives the impression 
of great strength, very different from the weak 
sentimental representation of Christ with which 
we have been made familiar.” 

Since the early days of his career, Epstein 
has been a “stormy petrel” to the world of 
art. In 1908, at the age of 28, Epstein was 
commissioned to execute a series of full- 
length figures for the facade of the British 
Medical Association Building in the Strand, 
London. When his eighteen nude figures, 
symbolizing the life of man in various stages, 
were unveiled a “national scandal was started,” 
which, however, failed to cause the removal of 
the nudes. When his stone panel of Rima was 
unveiled in Hyde Park, London, as a memorial 
to the great naturalist, William Henry Hud- 
son, a member of the House of Commons 
joined the bitter criticism with the statement 
that “it looks: like a terrible woman with 
paralysis of the hands.” Such have been 
the receptions accorded most of the Epstein 
works. Nevertheless, Epstein is still Epstein. 


Sarasota an Art Center 


Sarasota, Florida, home of the Ringling Mu- 
seum, is achieving increasing prominence as a 
winter art colony, the Ringling School of Art 
forming a nucleus. For the first time an ex- 
hibition was held this year by sixty artists 
who are wintering in Sarasota, sponsored joint- 
ly by Verman Kimbrough, president of the 
Ringling School, and by the Sarasota Art As- 
sociation, of which Mrs. Adolf Shulz is pres- 
ident. Eight hundred and twenty-four visi- 
tors saw the exhibition on the opening day. 

Members of the Ringling School Faculty 
who participated in the show were Donald 
Blake, Hilton Leech, Adolf Shulz and Lucile 
Blanch. Other outstanding exhibitors accord- 
ing to the Tampa Sunday Tribune were Clara 
Stroud, Charles Ebert, Joseph Claghorn, Bertha 
H. Potter, Marcia Rader, Howard Penrose, 
Charles Adrian Pillars, Vernon Smith, Edith 
Roddy and Eulaila Pinkham. 
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Ignoring Life 

The latest blast from the pen of Thomas 
Craven, whose unmincing writings have 
made him the “most hated” art writer in 
the nation today, is directed against the 
“makers of images,’ the sculptors who 
decorate the parks with statues and monu- 
ments. It is an article in which he takes an 
extremely pessimistic view of contemporary 
sculpture in America. Writing in his regu- 
lar column on art in the New York Ameri- 
can, Mr. Craven advances the theory that 
a public statue must be monumental, large 
enough to carry its message to busy city- 
dwellers, and not just a boudoir knick-knack 
magnified to heroic size. It should be a 
striking architectural mass, stripped of minor 
delicacies of ornamentation, speaking out 
boldly and clearly. Mr. Craven: 


There are in New York City hundreds of 
public statues, ranging from the armless, ped- 
estaled busts tucked away in obscure copses 
of parks to the bearded noodles in frock coats 
and tubular pants which were wished upon 
the city by misguided patriots. They are, in 
the aggregate, no worse than the soot-be- 
smirched effigies of London or the enlarged 
bric-a-brac of Paris, but, being utterly inef- 
fectual, they should be confiscated and replaced 
by a few works of overwhelming dimensions. 

There is, however, another side to the ques- 
tion. Nothing in art is more offensive than 
a little thing magnified to heroic size. I call 
to your attention the Promethean creation in 
the sunken plaza of Rockefeller Center. This 
gilded carcass of eight tons burden is ob- 
viously, in conception, a boudoir knick-knack 
or desk ornament; as an eight-ounce paper- 
weight it would have been an appropriate and 
useful object; in its present form, puffed out 
into a misshapen symbol of gigantic hugeness, 
it is, perhaps, the most conspicuously imper- 
tinent piece of sculpture in New York. [This 
work, “Prometheus,” is by Paul Manship.] 

Most of our public statues are studio pieces 
which do not belong in parks or squares. Some 
of them have merit of a sort—a certain skill 
in characterization and in the execution of 
surface ornament, but such minor virtues re- 
main invisible to the man in the street. To 
increase the physical size of these sculptures 
would not enhance their impressiveness; it 
would only place exaggerated emphasis upon 
irrelevant details and expose the poverty of 
the artist’s imagination. .. . 

For one reason or another, sculpture, po- 
tentially the mightiest of the arts, is, in the 
modern world, the least worthy of anyone’s 
consideration. I am well aware that the lot 
of the sculptor is hard and the road to rec- 
ognition obstructed by the canonized deposits 
of past epochs when his art was alive and im- 
portant. ... . 

But I am still puzzled by the complete in- 
difference of sculptors to the excitements of 
contemporary life. They, of all artists, are 
the most terrified by the world outside their 
studios; they will not, in any circumstance, 
tackle a subject even remotely bearing upon 
the interests and occupations of living men 
and women. Abjuring modern life, they be- 
come cowards, dilettantes and social outcasts 
crying pitiably for appreciation they do not 
deserve. 

Last year I had occasion to investigate the 
municipal exhibition of sculpture held in New 
York, a comprehensive exhibition embracing 
every known school and tendency. There was 
not, in the true sense of the term, a single 
modern work of art in the entire gallery; with 
two or three exceptions, all the statues looked 
as if they had been exhumed from a museum 
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Etnier’s ‘American Scene’ Called Convincing 





“York, Pa.”’, by Stephen Etrier. 


Stephen Etnier, whose annual exhibition at 
the Milch Galleries, New York, continues until 
March 23, has changed somewhat from his 
former manner of working. His values are not 
so strongly contrasted and he has gone in 
for diffused lights, as may be noted in his 
studies of gray and cloudy days. 

Working with a free and easy brush, Etnier 
succeeds in getting a light and charming touch. 
Naturalistic in approach, his canvases are 
brushed in with thin paint with quick record- 
ings of people walking and crossing the street. 
“The sun is everywhere in the majority of 
his later canvases,” said Melville Upton in the 
New York Sun, “giving them a restful quality 
in marked contrast to his old more dramatic 
presentation of things. In this later work the 
key is higher, the color cleaner, but the all- 
pervading light is not obtained by any slurring 
of form, as is often the case. Things still bulk 
solid and substantial to the far horizon. In 
a word, it appears very accomplished natural- 
istic painting in which no liberties are taken 
with things, except in the elimination of un- 
necessary detail.” 

Etnier’s sense of design has become more 
profound, his draughtsmanship more distinctive 


and his execution more solid. Charles Z. Offin 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle found that the 
artist is feeling his way to “a more robust and 
forthright way.” He liked particularly} the 
main streets of the small towns that Etnier 
is so adept at portraying. “He does not make 
them drab, he does not make them beautiful,” 
wrote Mr. Offin. “He does make them amaz- 
ingly convincing. Your eye is so struck by 
the aliveness of the whole scene that you feel 
yourself right there in it, seeing things by 
its light, breathing its air, squinting if the 
sunlight is strong or gazing openly if it is 
not, feeling the people moving along and al- 
together aware of the tempo and of the place 
with all your sense. And it is mighty suc- 
cessful painting when it makes you do that. 
Those things can’t be forced on an observer, 
but he can be taken in by them if the means 
are not obvious. These are the problems 
that Etnier, consciously or not, has been set- 
ting for himself and it seems to me ‘that he 
has made great strides technically in the past 
year. By painting things in a more full-bodied 
way he has intensified the palpable existence 
of the familiar scenes he has chosen for his 
subjects.” 








or some other graveyard and dragged into 
temporary prominence. They were not works 
of art—they were resurrections of the dead 
carved by men only half alive who were trying 
to re-live the life of another period. 

I saw imitations of imitations, armless tor- 
sos supposed to imprison the Greek spirit, 
nudes expressing nothing, dreadful crystalliza- 
tions of half-baked sentiment, and innumerable 
deformities which the sculptors told me were 
simply “forms.” Of the hundreds of artists 
represented, not one had the courage or the 
intelligence to defy precedent and to produce 
a work founded upon current realities. 


Chicago Society Election 
The Chicago Society of Artists has elected 
these officers for 1935: Clara MacGowan, 


president; Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, vice- ° 


president; Kathleen Blackshear, 
Harold Schultz, treasurer. 


secretary; 


Continental Porcelain 

Continuing its exhibition schedule in which 
decorative objects are displayed’ both as mu- 
seum pieces and incorporated in a usable in- 
terior, Symons, Inc., is featuring continental 
porcelains. 

French porcelains are represented by work 
from the manufacturies at Sevres, Vincennes, 
Menecy, St. Cloud, Paris, and Chantilly. From 
Germany there are pieces characteristic of the 
output of Dresden, Ludwigsburg, Frankenthal 
and Hochst. Italy contributes the superior 
craftsmanship of Doccio and Capo di Monti. 
There are pieces from Vienna, Austria, and 
Amstel, Holland. 

This exhibition presents a dining room— 
a Louis XVI table set with a Sevres dinner 
service and Dresden handled knives, forks and 
spoons. Decorative arrangements in the room 


include Sevres bisque clocks, and cachepots 
and Porcelaine de La Reine vases. 
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Another Spanish Masterpiece for San Diego 





“The Virgin and Child with St. John,’ by Zurbaran., 


Francesco de Zurbaran, sometimes called the 
Caravaggio of Spain, was primarily a painter 
of religious scenes, of ascetic monks and saints 
suffering amid horror-inspiring appurtenances. 
Widely dissimilar from the austere Spaniard’s 
usual paintings is “The Virgin and Child With 
St. John,” just acquired by the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of San Diego from the Lilienfeld Galleries, 
through donors. This painting, 
signed and dated 1653, was created at the be- 
ginning of his last period, and, in its warmth 
and tenderness of color and conception, is the 


anonymous 


one compensatory expression he allowed him- 
self from the monastic austerity which forms 
the subject matter of the major part of his 
work. Murillo was coming into great favor at 
this time, and the influence of the younger 
man may be traced in the softness of the 
Madonna’s hair, the gentleness of the features 
and the rendering of the Infant’s feet. Im- 
mediately upon finishing this canvas, Zurbaran 
returned to the cloister and painted a St. 
Francis in prayer, with a skull before him. 
Julia Gethman Andrews, curator of the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, sees kinship be- 


tween Zurbaran and Cézanne. “Zurbaran’s 


FOR TWO THIS SUMMER 
A summer of art instruction for only two 
persons, combining vacationing with a 
small family in the Litchfield Hills, Con- 


necticut, and serious work in art under 
supervision. 
Apply for further information 


ARMIN LANDECK, 6 E. 14th St., N.Y.C. 





painting,” she writes for Tue Art Dicest, 
“is in most ways the antithesis of Cézanne’s; 
Zur- 
baran had a will to truth as unconditional as 
Cézanne’s passion for ‘realizing’ his subject. 
Both went far in renouncing the world to 
achieve their ideal. Zurbaran’s days in the 
monasteries on the barren hills of Estremadura 
were as Cézanne’s in his retreat at 


but it proceeds from a similar passion. 


as silent 
Aix. It is the utter sincerity and the com- 
pleteness of devotion to reality, as each con- 
ceived it, that makes them kin. Zurbaran, as 
Cézanne, is also in a the artist’s 
artist. 


measure 


“Velasquez, studying Zurbaran’s painting of 
‘God the Father,’ the concluding panel of his 
altarpiece in the Seville Cathedral, declared 
that ‘Zurbaran’s brush leaves all others behind.’ 
In a later day, Courbet, in conversation with 
Sylvestre, exclaimed: ‘Zurbaran et Ribera— 
je les admire!’ The little still life at the left 
of Our Lady may well have given Courbet 
pause. It has a perfection that has become 
the test of other Zurbarans, and is: all but es- 
sential to this canvas which, for sheer loveli- 
ness, stands alone in all the master’s work.” 

“The Virgin and Child With St, John,” 
measuring 54 by 41 inches, has been in the 
collections of the Marquis of Stafford, the 
Duke of Sutherland and Dr. Guttler of Munich, 
and in the Altamira Collection. Since its first 
exhibition in America, in San Diego about 
six years ago, Reginald Poland, director of the 
San Diego Gallery, has followed it with saga- 
cious persistence to Europe and back. 





Stein Pilloried 


Those who look upon Gertrude Stein not 
aS a misunderstood genius but a clever pub- 
licity seeker have been given added ammuni- 
tion through the pamphlet, “Testimony Against 
Gertrude Stein,” issued by Eugene Jolas, edi- 
tor of Transition, which is published at The 
Hague, Holland. A numerous group of Amer- 
icans have been wondering what France, where 
Miss Stein has spent so many years, and the 
French artists, whose praises she has sung, 
thought of her. Judging from this pamphlet, 
to which Jolas, Henri Matisse, Tristan Tzara, 
Georges Braque and Andre Salmon contribute 
derogatory opinions, La Stein is regarded as 
just another tourist, who writes of rumors and 
impressions as facts. Passages from her “Au- 
tobiography of Alice Toklas” are quoted and 
followed by point-blank denials from the per- 
sons involved. 

Jolas, who terms the “Autobiography” a 
piece of “hollow, tinsel Bohemianism and ego- 
centric deformations,” which “may very well 
become one day the symbol of the decadence 
that hovers over contemporary literature,” says: 
“These documents in ‘Testimony Against Ger- 
trude Stein’ invalidate the claim of the Toklas- 
Stein memorial that Miss Stein was in any 
way concerned with the shaping of the epoch 
she attempts to describe.. There is a unanimity 
of opinion that she had no understanding of 
what really was happening around her, that 
the .mutation of ideas beneath the surface of 
the more obvious contacts and clashes of per- 
sonalities during that period escaped her en- 
tirely. As M. Matisse states, she has pre- 
sented the epoch without ‘taste and without 
relation to reality’.” 

Matisse says: “If Miss Toklas had spoken 
of Gertrude Stein’s life with the same sans- 
géne and irresponsibility that she did of the 
lives of others, her book might have been, by 
its sincerity, a very interesting human docu- 
ment and probably as picturesque as their own 
two personalities. Miss Toklas, in other words 
Gertrude Stein, has contacted indiscriminately 
things about which, it seems to me, she has 
understood nothing.” 

Tristan Tzara, dadaist writer: “The memoirs 
of Miss Toklas furnish us with an opportunity 
to appreciate how far the limits of indecency 
can be pushed. Underneath the ‘baby’ style, 
which is pleasant enough when it is a ques- 
tion of simpering at the interstices of envy, 
it is easy to discern such a really coarse spirit, 
accustomed to the artifices of the lowest liter- 
ary prostitution, that I cannot believe it neces- 
sary for me to insist on the presence of a 
clinical case of megalomania.” 

Georges Braque, abstract artist: “Miss Stein 
understood nothing of what went on around 
her. I have no intention of entering into a 
discussion with her, since it is obvious that 
she never knew French really well and that 
was always a barrier. We in Paris always 
heard that Miss Stein was a writer, but I 
don’t think any of us had ever read her 
work until Transition began to make her known 
to France. Now that we have seen her book, 
nous sommes fixés.” 

André Salmon, noted critic: “The scandalous 
part of the book took us somewhat by sur- 
prise. After all, we were all young at that 
time and had no thought of possible later 
echoes of our actions. I am not angry but I 
think Gertrude Stein went too far when she 
made all these things public. Furthermore, there 
is great confusion of dates, places and persons 
in her book. . . .» And what confusion! What 
incomprehension of an epoch! Fortunately there 
are others who have described it better.” 
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Frank Tenney Johnson Holds Art Roundup | 





“Standing Night Watch,” 


After an interval of four years F. Tenney 
Johnson is holding an exhibition of his paint- 
ings of life on the Western plains at the Fifth 
Avenue branch of the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, through March 23. John- 
son today occupies the enviable niche in Ameri- 
can art held earlier by such painters of the 
west as Schreyvogel, Remington and Russell. 
Some critics claim that he possesses a color 
sense and a poetry superior to his predecessors. 

Johnson was born on the open rolling prairie 
of Southwestern Iowa, his father being a 
rancher and breeder of fine cattle. The old 
Overland Trail led directly past the ranch, 
and the prairie schooners rolling westward day 
by day had a strong affect upon the imagina- 
tion of the boy in whose veins flowed the blood 
of hardy pioneers. His forebears had migrated 
from New England to Wisconsin Territory in 
ox-drawn wagons. His father was born in a 
log cabin in the woods near Milwaukee. -he 
day before the town became incorporated. The 
urge of art expression manifested itself also 
in the father, and a number of his drawings 
of horses, birds and flowers were taken to 
the prairie ranch when he settled in Iowa. 

At the age of fourteen, F. Tenney Johnson 
had his first opportunity to visit an art gallery 
—the Layton Art Gallery in Milwaukee. From 
then on he was firmly convinced of his destiny. 
At sixteen he became an apprentice to F. W. 
Heinie, who had been a staff artist in the 
Franco-Prussian War and was a panorama 
painter of note. Later Johnson studied under 
Richard Lorenz, one-time Texas ranger. Then 


An Italian Night 

Frank Di Gioia, who made his debut last 
year at the Marie Harriman Galleries, returns 
this year with an exhibition of scenes of the 
Italian Theatre, 201 Bowery, New York. At 
the same gallery, March 18 to 30, the 1935 
series begins with the painting of a gaily 
lighted theatre with the audience bristling 
with anticipation of a happy evening. Then 
follows, in another work, a scramble to the 
box office. Then the lobby is filled with elab- 
orately dressed women and prosperous looking 
men. After the preliminary concert for which 
pompous musicians are arranged on the stage 


by F. Tenney Johnson. 


came a season in a New York art school, be- 
fore he answered the call of the Far West 
and the life in the open he knows and loves 
so well. There followed years in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, Wyoming and. Moritana, 
with various “cow-outfits” there, and on the 
plains of Texas. Mountain men, trappers, In- 
dians, cowboys, cattle rustlers and horse 
thieves—these characters he mingled with and 
knew personally. From this vast wealth of 
knowledge and experience Johnson depicts with 
the greatest fidelity the life of the old West 
that has passed into oblivion and tradition, 
and which is travestied in cheap magazines 
and radio programs. 

“Standing Night Watch” is one of the most 
interesting of the 26 canvases in the Grand 
Central show. On a quiet, moonlight night, 
such as is depicted in this painting, the task 
of the night-rider was far from unpleasant. 
The long hours were whiled away by riding 
slowly around the sleeping herd, the cowboy 
perhaps singing some plaintive song, which had 
the tendency to quiet the cattle and lull them 
tq sleep. However, in stormy weather all this 
changed. A flash of lightning, the howl of a 
coyote, or a tumble-weed rolling over the 
prairie might bring the nervous cattle to their 
feet and away in a wild stampede. Frank 
Ellis, notorious character of New Mexico’s 
“Lincoln County War” and a friend of “Billy 
the Kid,” posed for “Standing Night Watch,” 
long after Sheriff Pat Garret had silenced the 
Kid’s gun and ended the Southwest’s greatest 
cattle war. 
to send forth Neopolitan airs, the master of 
ceremonies, an equally pompous fellow, de- 
livers a speech. Di Gioia has caught the per- 
formers with a keen artistic impression and a 
special verve. It is only in America, he ex- 
plains, that one may‘ find such scenes, it just 
does not happen any other place. 

This artist came over from Italy as a boy, 
went back, returned and “re-discovered” the 
Italians in America. It is not in the style of 
caricature that he represents them, but with 
a wealth of artistic feeling and kindliness. 

Clara Stella, fat singer, makes her entrance 
in his sketches, and La Mignonette, a coy im- 
portation, sings with the audience joining in. 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, 
artist and gallery.] 


Percy Albee and the Theatre 


The theatre and the circus have offered 
Percy Albee many themes, as may be noted 
in his first exhibition at the Cronyn and 
Lowndes Gallery, until March 16. Perhaps it 
is because he is the nephew of E._F. Albee, 
well-known theatrical producer of the Keith- 
Albee circuit, that he has gone to the theatre 
for his material. Having received his training 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Percy Albee spent six years in France. He was 
once manager of a marionette show and taught 
for a while at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. With a facile command of drawing and 
a fine color sense, Albee’s work sometimes dis- 
closes his interest in the psychology of the 
men spectators at the strip acts of a burlesque. 
He understands action and has caught some 
arresting scenes in ‘the theatrical realm. 

As judged by Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram, Albee has successfully caught these 
performances “without the mordant vulgarity 
which Reginald Marsh satirizes in his burlesque 
scenes. They are, to be sure, not very delicate, 
but in the most successful of them there is 
an elusive charm and verve. Technically the 
pictures are distinguished for their splendid, 
fluid color, clearly defined, coherent design and 
movement. In addition to the oils there are 
ten drypoints by the artist on exhibition. 
These, too, contribute to the impression that 
Albee is an artist of unusual distinction and 
skill and that his first one-man show is an 
event of singular interest.” 

“He has energy,” remarked Royal Cortissoz 
in the Herald Tribune. “There is veritable 
force in his fragments of the theatrical spec- 
tacle. Unfortunately this force seems to spend 
itself in unrelated jets and pictorial unity es- 
capes him. There is life in his work, but it 
is life not artistically organized. A man with 
so much talent ought to do much richer, more 
persuasive work.” 

* * * 


La Farge, His Art, His Grievance 

Thomas Sargent La Farge, grandson of the 
famous 19th century American artist, John La 
Farge, is holding a large exhibition at the 
Ferargil Gallery of about 50 water colors, oils, 
drawings, and enlarged photographs of fres- 
coes executed for the Cornell Medical Centre 
in New York. Continuing until March 18, 
his show covers considerable ground, and, in 
the words of Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, “reveals real feeling, though much at 
the present stage is still rather sketchy and 
ideas are not always clearly projected.” 

A new and original talent is disclosed in his 
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Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 
19 East 64th Street 
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exhibition, in spite of the fact that La Farge 
is “not always in control of his gift,” according 
to Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune. “A 
close observer,” said Mr. Cortissoz, “he gives 
you the very ‘feel’ of nature and, an artist 
of genuine quality, he enriches this with beau- 
tiful color and a touch that has the makings 
of a style in it. His color particularly excites 
admiration.” 

In an interview with Melville Upton of the 
Sun, La Farge aired a few “pet hates,” dis- 
closing what he thinks is really wrong with 
art and America. The artist feels that in a 
certain instance he has done a very daring 
thing, which will leave him open to attack. 
He has painted a baby, and painted her with 
It may, he feels, even ruin his 
career, which has just started. “No man ever 
does a complete work,” said La Farge. “No 
man makes anything he really wants to make. 
. . . All we do is to paint little eccentric im- 
dividual pictures for a silly little coterie of 
aesthetes. They are absolutely without mean- 
ing. Even those artists who go in for paint- 
ing the proletariat are really just’ painting the 
proletariat for these same aesthetes. Art has 
really very little function in modern life. It’s 
merely spoon-fed entertainment for the wealthy. 

Museums are nothing but mausoleums 
for dead and meaningless art. News- 
paper cartoonists are producing more real art, 
that is expressive of our civilization, than any 
of these gallery hangers.” 

La Farge added that there is only’ one real 
piece of art in the whole country that is the 
essence of our civilization. It is the George 
Washington Bridge. 

* * * 
Creator of Art, Collector of Cars 

Peter Helck, who broke away from draw- 
ing massive motor trucks and other servants 
of industry to indulge in “serious art,” has 
been busy painting landscapes and collecting 
old automobiles, which he keeps in a running 
condition. He is credited with having a 1904 
Mercedes and a 1902 Renault, and a great 
many other rare models. 

Helck’s Italian landscapes were the most 
interesting part of his exhibition at the Delphic 
Studios, according to Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune. “The best thing about his 
canvases is his disclosure cf an Italy that is 
not conventional,” said Mr. Cortissoz. “So 
many artists come back from there with pic- 
tures uniformly sunlit. Helck has discovered 
that even an Italian day can sometimes be 
gray, with cool skies above a muted land- 
scape, and in the upshot he has garnered a 
number of agreeable impressions. . . . He draws 
weli, 2 fact which is perhaps most obvious 
in his two or three portraits, but it is mani- 
fest also in his landscapes. On the other hand 
the latter need a little simplification, a little 
better balance, in composition. He seems too 
much disposed to let his subject speak for it- 
self instead of forcing it into some pondered 
arrangement. Notwithstanding the casual na- 


ture of his pictures they have, on the whole, 
some charm.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post found that 
sufficiently 


Helck “paints suavely, using a 
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varied palette that yet contains preponderating 
blond notes which give a particular char- 
acter to his work. While his engaging can- 
vases of Italy (far removed from the casual 
traveler’s notes) inspire nostalgia through their 
“remembrance of times past,” the American 
landscapes have the same power of stating 
the essentials of a scene with simplicity and 
directness yet with lyrical charm.” 
+ * * 


The Portraiture of Remski 

Stanislav Rembski, exhibiting his portraits 
at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries until March 
23, “moves forward” in his later work, in the 
opinion of Malcolm Vaughan, of the American, 
which indicates “that the artist is perhaps just 
coming into his stride... . Remski is a man 
of skill, primarily with his pencil and brush, 
yet also, on occasion, in the spheres of col- 
oring and design. If his portraits seem some- 
what lacking in intensity, that is not to say 
they are without strength. They bespeak in- 
tegrity of mind and hand, and generally man- 
age to accomplish what must be a source of 
pleasure to all concerned, namely, a distinct 
resemblance to the sitters.” 

Howard Devree of the Times was not as 
well pleased. “Rembski’s work is not entirely 
free from the charge of being too slickly com- 
petent,” he said. “The present reviewer feels 
that it does not reveal more than superficial 
penetration despite no mean degree of tech- 
nical skill manifest in the artist’s brushwork.” 
Margaret Breuning of the Post found him to 
be “a good craftsman, sound in his drafts- 
manship and sure in touch, and moreover, 
skilled in getting that intangible thing, a like- 
ness without sacrifice of design. His roster of 
sitters is varied; in each he gives spontaneity 
of gesture and ease of posture which augment 
the penetration of character. With one 
or two exceptions, the artist is felicitous in 
his color, in its quality and in its pleasing 


relations of color pattern.” 
* * * 


Emil Ganso’s ““New Command” 

Evincing sincerity at all times, Emil Ganso, 
exhibiting oils, water colors and colored litho- 
graphs at the Weyhe Gallery until March 16, 
is an artist who “makes haste slowly,” decided 
Margaret Breuning of the Post. Each show- 
ing reveals a “greater surety” and a “new com- 
mand of his powers and new richness of ex- 
pression. On the technical side he has made 
great gains; happily, he is finding increasingly 
interesting ideas to express with this technical 
facility.” 

Most of the works have been completed 
since Ganso’s return from Europe a year ago, 
where he went on a Guggenheim fellowship. 
These, in the mind of Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune, reveal “a new delicacy and a 
softer quality of color... . Besides the soft- 
ening of his colors, he shows a more finished 
style generally, going in for pale, smooth back- 
grounds of pink and blue and other delicate 
shades of color. The strongest paintings, how- 
ever, are his flower pieces, which are richer 
in color, and, on the whole more commendably 
vital than his recent figure work.” 

* * * 
Adroit Formalism of J. E. Davis 

“Crisply luminous in quality,” was the 
description given by Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune of the water colors of James 
Edward Davis, on view at the Grant Gallery 
until March 16. “His method of blocking out 
his design, stands now and then in the way of 
a clear pictorial solution; but it has, on the 
other hand, a way of clarifying itself under 
studious observation, which is an excellent test 
for any theory of painting. Actually, Mr. 
Davis is but pursuing in these landscapes and 
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figure studies the formalizing process laid 
down so long ago by Cézanne. But he is 
adroit as well as scientific and calculates some 
of his results with a great deal of skill.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun also caught a 
glimpse of Cézanne in his work: “Davis has 
resolved his landscape into very simple pat- 
terns, with some of the angular forms of the 
cubists, and echoes of Cézanne’s color, and-the 
helpful Oriental trick of breaking up the line, 
here and there, with a cloud. Simple and 
stylized as the drawings are, there is yet some 
realism in -some of them and considerable 
decoration. Mr. Davis makes a debut of prom- 
ise and will be watched.” 

* * * 


Mrs. Peixotto’s ‘Color Distillations”’ 


Despite the feminine touch that Howard 
Devree of the 7imes found in the water colors 
of Mary Peixotto (Mrs. Ernest Peixotto), at 
the Marie Sterner Galleries until March 16, 
they are “spirited and colorful and vigorous.” 
Active as a.member of the National Associa- 
tion for Women Painters and Sculptors, a’ 
member of the board of the School Art League 
and the School of Applied Design for Women, 
Mrs. Peixotto has been “quietly developing a 
style that is both attractive and strong,” de- 
clared Henry McBride of the Sun. “She has 
breadth of view. reasonable color, a feeling for 
air and nature and a direct and honest way 
of working.” 

Last year the artist received the cross of 
the Legion of Honor from the government of 
France. In no hurry to come before the pub- 
lic, her work has been strictly “an affair du 
coeur,” according to Charles Z. Offin of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. He describes her “beautiful 
distillations in color’ as being “rich in vibrant 
tonalities, simple and expressive in design, sure 
of touch and laden with sincere emotional in- 
sight. Her work has that eloquence of style 
that comes from an unhastened ripening into 
maturity, an inwardness of understanding find- 
ing and nurturing its own logical form of ex- 
pression.” 

* x * 


Vividness and Serio-Comic Fantasy 

Fantasy and humor are the characteristics 
cf Katherine L. Adams’ paintings, at the Mon- 
tross Gallery until March 16. Imaginative de- 
sign presents itself, as noted by Margaret 
Breuning of the Post, with the use of lively 
color to heighten her effects. “Technical re- 
sources have been drawn upon,” said Miss 
Breuning, “to give vividness and intensity to 
a sensitively observed aspect of life or a swift- 
ly summoned memory.” It is Howard Devree’s 
cpinion in the Times that the artist’s work 
“has loosened up considerably and added a 


touch of serio-comic fantasy. She clowns a 
iittle mordantly.” 





Spanish Artist’s Exhibition 


An exhibition of Moroccan and Spanish 
paintings by Juan E. Mingorance is being held 
at the Art Galleries of the Squibb Building, 
New York, until March 23. Twice honored 
by the Spanish Government with art scholar- 
ships, Mingorance has roamed Morocco as far 
as the Anti-Atlas Mountains, painting Arab 


and African types in a classical yet modern 
technique. 
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Svmbolism Marks Klitgaard Landscapes 





“Farm and Horse Chestnut” by Georgina Klitgaard. 


Georgina Klitgaard, one of America’s fore- 
most woman landscape painters, is holdjng an 
exhibition at the Rehn Galleries, New York, 
through March. Besides her characteristic 
landscapes which have won her an important 
place in American art, Mrs. Klitgaard in- 
cludes in her exhibition two portraits of chil- 
dren, and a group of water colors. Living 
and working in Bearsville, N. Y., the artist 
is interested in portraying wide-spreading 
stretches of country, usually seen from a height. 
Well patterned and with a delight in the 
minute details of fence rows, and shaggy 
bushes, her paintings suggest a keen interest 
in the work of Pieter Bruegel. Perhaps more 
intellectual than emotional, Mrs. Klitgaard’s 








Macbeth Gallery Moves 


To signalize the event of its moving from 
its old quarters to new ones next door, the 
Macbeth Gallery, now at 11 East 57th Street, 
New York, inaugurates its new establishment 
with an exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by older Americans. Consisting of 16 works, 
this group is in keeping with the oldtime policy 
of the gallery, which has served American art 
for more than 40 years. The firm maintains 
the admirable standard set by William Mac- 
beth, its founder. 

In its new quarters, however, one change of 
policy has been adapted. Fewer exhibitions 
will be held and there will be concentration 
on a special service to museums, collectors and 
American home owners. Outstanding examples 
of American art, both old and contemporary 
will be provided to museums and collectors. 
The print department, under the supervision 
of Margaret Sullivan, will continue. 

Some of the works now on view have been 
loaned by private collectors. Several fine figure 
subjects, such as Whistler’s “Blue Bonnet” and 
Thomas W. Dewing’s “Profile of a Young 
Girl,” together with landscapes by Eakins, 
Homer, Davies, Inness, Martin, Twachtman 
and Hassam, make the exhibiton highly in- 
teresting. A. P. Ryder, in a devout key, is 
represented with “Way of the Cross.” 


canvases reveal the brown forlornness that may 
be found in the burnt and desolate fields of 
winter. An almost Oriental symbolism is 
noted in her art, especially in one March 
landscape of a bleak hillside with birds scurry- 
ing from a stripped tree against an enbank- 
ment of somber clouds. 

In a description of Mrs. Klitgaard’s work, 
Lloyd Goodrich wrote: “Her details are all 
living, and the whole picture is pulled to- 
gether by a lively sense of movement and a 
feeling for light and air. The aspects of nature 
that she seems to like best are those that 
have a quality of exhilaration; the Hudson 
as seen from an elevation, winding between its 
high shores; the snow-covered slopes of the 
Catskills; a farm on a crisp, frosty winter’s 
day. All these subjects she paints with a sort 
of cool detached lyricism, a feeling for the 
sharpness of autumn air, for the crystalline 
purity of snow, for the excitement of a spread- 
ing panorama. There is nothing dull or heavy- 
handed in her style; it is mobile, graceful, 
spirited.” 





THE WORLD MASTERS 


There are two new additions to this ever 
popular series:— 


15 RAPHAEL 16 RENOIR 


Each booklet contains 24 superb illustra- 
tions and an introduction by A. Bertram. 





Volumes already published:— 


1 GAINSBOROUGH 2 RUBENS 

3 DURER 4 VELAZQUEZ 
5 EL GRECO 6 CEZANNE 

7 DAUMIER 8 GOYA 

9 PICASSO 10 MATISSE 

11 GAUGUIN 12 VAN GOGH 
13 MANET 14 MONET 


At only 35 cents per copy 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Decorations, for House, for Garden, in Sale 



































































































Beauvais Hunting Tapestry by Jean Berain (French, circa 1715). 


Garden decorations collected by Richard W. 
Lehne and Karl Freund together with fine 
period furniture, the property of a legatee of 
the late Rodman Wanamaker, and _ similar 
items, comprise an auction sale at the Ameri- 
can Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc., 
New York, on the afternoons of March 22 and 
23 following their exhibition from March 16. 

The sale includes two Beauvais hunting tap- 
estries by Jean Berain, French, 1715, one of 
which is reproduced above, which are said to 
have been made for the Comte de Toulouse, 
son of Louis XIV, woven in the finest “point.” 
Another Beauvais tapestry dated about 1700 
is a characteristic “verdure’ with birds. There 
is also a Mortlake tapestry of about 1700 
and a Brussels 17th century work, “Rustic 
Felicity,” after Teniers. 

Garden items date from Roman stele of the 
first and second centuries. An 11th Century 


Romanesque capital serves as a bird’ bath, 
set on a carved and gilded 16th century plinth. 
Italian Renaissance pieces include a marble 
fountain by Giovanni Antonio Amadeo, a pair 
of marble torchievs, facsimilies of those in Car- 
rara marble at the Vatican, and a circular 
table of marble accompanied by two rare quar- 
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ter-moon shaped benches in the same fleur- 
de-péche marble. 

From French gardens came a wrought iron 
gilded gate of the Louis XIV period, and 
a wrought iron circular stairway attributed 
to Mansard. The English group is particularly 
rich in 18th century garden furniture, in 
wrought iron and lead revealing Sheraton and 
Chippendale influence. 

Of especial interest to architects and decora- 
tors is the inclusion of two carved drawing 
room doors of crotch mahogany complete with 
hardware, the work of Robert Adam for Gros- 
venor House. There is also an Adam mantel 
carved in white marble, about 1770, and a 
Georgian carved onyx and marble mantelpiece. 

Fine furniture includes a marquetry book- 
case by Thomas Shearer, a pair of Georgian 
mahogany bookcase cabinets and a Queen Anne 
secretary bookcase in red lacquer. A great 
variety of tables and chairs offers an unusual 
selection. Decorative objects of many types 
complement the furniture of the period. 

French furnishings of the Louis XIII, XIV, 
Regence, Louis XV and Louis XVI and Louis 
XVIII periods represent the finest cabinet-mak- 
ing of this era. 
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Benton Answers 


In its last number Tue Arr Dicest 
printed some paragraphs from the attack 
made by Stuart Davis in “The Art Front” 
on American nationalism in art and particu- 
larly on Thomas Benton, Reginald Marsh, 
Charles Burchfield, John Steuart Curry and 
Grant Wood as exemplars of “the American 
scene.” Davis said some very rough things 
about Benton, and the editors of “The Art 
Front” invited him to reply. He declined, 
but said he would answer any ten questions 
the editors might ask him. Because of his 
leading position as a mural painter and a 
teacher, THe Art Dicest takes pleasure in 
presenting in full the ten questions and Mr. 
Benton’s answers: 


1—ZIs provincial isolation compatible with 
modern civilization? 

This involves two further questions: 
is provincial isolation? What is modern civ- 
ilization?» The first question is tied up with 
the meaning of the word “province” which ‘is 
a division of a state or empire—an area which 
is dependent. Now dependence is a relative 
factor and the degree of dependence of any 
area would determine its provincialism. If 
the degree is large, the element of provincial- 
ism is large and the status of an area, quite 
apart from nationalist ties, could be set within 
the meaning of the word province. (As, an 
economic province). This would not do for 
the United States, to which the reference here 
seems to be directed. The United States is 
not dependent on any state or empire, even 
though it imports goods, mental and material, 
from states and empires. (Note the plural). 
It is true that there are provincial areas within 
the United States. The Communist party, for 
instance, as it is presently constituted, inhabits 
such an area. This area is not physical but 
psychological. It is none the less an area— 
an area of thoughts and beliefs. The pro- 
vincial character of that area is determined by 
the degree in which it is dependent upon a 
body of centrally controlled thought—an em- 
pire of ideas and beliefs. The Communist 
party at present is an isolated mental area 
in the United States. It is a dependent, a 
province of certain kinds of thought, and it 
is set in a region where the sort cf social 
behavior and instrumentation which actually 
objectifies that thought is checked and frus- 
trated. 

Is this kind of provincial isolation compatible 
with the existence of a kind of civilization 
where communist behavior is presumably un- 
checked? The question here seems, when the 
factual side is considered, to need an affirma- 
tive answer. This does not, however, cover 
the whole of our question which is complicated 
by the concept, modern civilization. 

A civilization, in fact, is a thought and be- 
havior complex. Factually regarded, there are 
at present a number of modern civilizations 
which think and behave quite differently 
though they possess the same tools. The ques- 
tion here deals with something which has no 
factual existence. It deals with a concept. 
Though it refers to observable fact (use of 
like tools, for instance) this concept sets up a 
unity which is not in observed fact itself but 
in the verbal techniques that describe it. 

Our question, if it is to be realistic or 
intelligible, now reads “are areas of Provincial 
isolation compatible with modern civilizations?” 
The word “compatible” involves “beliefs” about 
relations which are too complex for discus- 
sion here, so I am forced to answer this ques- 
tion by saying that areas of provincial isola- 
tion do exist and that modern civilizations do 
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exist and that as long as they are able to co- 
exist, there must be congruities present which 
allow for that co-existence. In view of “what 
is” my answer to this question is “Yes.” May 
I say, however, that I regard the question as 
fundamentally nonsensical. It does not deal 
with observable things but with notions. 


2.—Is your art free of foreign influence? 
This is a straightforward question, free of 
devious intellectualities. The answer is “No.” 


3—What American art influences are mani- 
fest in your work? 


This question can only be answered by de- 
fining “art influences.” Art influences are 
historically of two kinds. There are instru- 
mental and perceptive influences. (Perception 
is regarded here as that psychological process 
which sets up relations between the individual 
and phenomena external to him. The artist’s 
perception is regarded here as it is directed to 
the world which exists apart from the specific 
instrumentalities of artistic process—To the 
‘real’ world.) The instrumental influences of 
art are the ‘ways of doing’ that are known to 
the artist. The more that is known of the 
history of art process, the greater the body’ of 
influence. The less that is known, the more 
limited the body of influence and the more 
obvious any particular influence. American 
practitioners, for the greater part, look like 
French practitioners, because they know (have 
learned) only French practice. With a wider 
knowledge of historic process as a whole, they 
would have escaped the sort of provincialism 
which is involved in the imitation of French 
process. This provincialism is analagous to 
the sort of provincialism touched upon in the 
first question. It indicates dependency. French 
process was and is influenced by the French 
practitioner’s knowledge of a considerable body 
of historical process which is not French. 
French process, nevertheless, give results which 
are French. Why? Because of the entrance 
of influences which are not instrumental but 
perceptual—influences which come, not from 
process but from perceptions of things and re- 
lations of things in the French environment. 
These perceptions have forced modifications in 
historically known traditional practices. These 
traditional practices were developed in other 
than French environments where perception 
dealt with other than French phenomena. 
These practices could not, consequently, with- 
out modification “cover” the “stuff” of per- 
ception in the French environment. It is in 
this forced modification of process by the 
“stuff” of perception that forms are devel- 
oped. Forms, that is, which are not imitations 
of other forms. There is apparently no other 
way of doing it. Any study of Symbolism, of 
the ‘read in’ meaning in its connection with 
art, will show that meanings, when they are 
transferred from beliefs to forms do not affect 
changes in forms. Forms are changed only by 
the effects on process of perceptions that pro- 
cesses fail to cover. Perceptions are the con- 
tradictions to the form thesis when it (the 
thesis) is taken to a new environment—these 
contradictions are “resolved” by a new form 
which “covers” the contradictions involved in 
perceptions. The new form is in actuality a 
synthesis. If this seems too material a view 
of art, remember that it is in harmony with 
the pragmatic aspects of Marxist thought, to 
the whole body of which your beliefs are com- 
mitted. 

The answer to this question is in the Form 
of my actual work, where my perceptions of 
the American environment have influenced my 
historical knowledge of processes (French and 
other) and set up a new synthesis which no 
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Bodley Gets Effect of Enamel from Oil 
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“Snow Scene,” by 


Through an unusual manipulation of oil 
paints on canvas, Josselin Bodley, exhibiting 
at the Marie Harriman Galleries, New York, 
succeeds in getting a peculiar enamel effect. 
The subjects included in his first New York 
showing, which continues through March, are 
houses in rural settings in France, England 
and the Basque country. With a preference 
for snow scenes that particularly fit in with 
his individual technique, Bodley gets almost 
photographic detail, gaining a distinct real- 
ism in his landscapes. 


The son of J. E. C. Bodley, the historian, 


one can confuse with other syntheses, French, 
Mexican or what not. 


4—Was any art form created without mean- 
ing or purpose? 

An art Form is a complex of practices. First, 
it is practice which is learned. Second, it is 
practice undergoing modification through the 
pressure of perceptions which the learned prac- 
tice does not “cover.” It is, third, a new 
“statement of relations’ between the elements 
of practice after these have been modified. This 
new statement involves a new logic (formal 
relations) and has generally new associations. 
This is true whether practice deals with geo- 
metrical forms which represent nothing or with 
geometrical ,forms which represent something. 
All art Form elements may be reduced to geo- 
metrical or sensational factors. An art Form 
is then in the last analysis a material thing. 
To translate a picture or other Form into its 
geometrical and sensational. components is, 
however, an intellectual feat. It is not neces- 
sary for setting up those relations which in 
practice, for instance, make a picture. It is 
not necessary or in my opinion advisable to 
cut away the associative content of the per- 
ceptually affected elements of form-making. 
Where this is done, symbolic meanings are 
“read in” to the Form to make up for the 
lost content. Art Forms are involved with 


purpose even when they are simply embellish-. 


ments. When they are representations they 
are involved with the meaning of our percep- 
tions—which involve, again, a great body of 





Josselin Bodley. 


Josselin Bodley was born in England in 1893 
and educated at Eton and Paris. He served 
in the King’s Royal Rifles in France and Bel-~ 
gium from 1914 to 1918. From 1921 to 1927, 
he exhibited at the Paris salons. Since then 
he has had exhibitions in Paris, Berlin and at 
the Leicester Galleries in London. Bodley’s 
distinctive art has been acquired by the French 
government, the Luxembourg Museum, the 
Brooklyn Museum and many private collectors 
including the Baroness Eugene de Rothschild, 
Herr Von Hoisch, German Ambassador in Lon- 
don, and Lord Glenconner. 





associated meanings. The answer to the ques- 
tion, with the information I have at present, 
is “No.” This question cannot be answered 
as if “aesthetic” values were separate from hu- 
man ways of perceiving and doing. 


5—What is the social function of a mural? 


This is for society, as it develops, to de 
termine. 


6.—Can art be created without direct per- 
sonal contact with the subject? 


If I am to understand the word art to de- 
note an original Form type and the word “sub- 
ject” to mean what the Form type represents 
rather than what it symbolizes, the answer is 


“No ” 

7.—What is your political viewpoint? 

I believe in the collective control of essen- 
tial productive means and resources, but as a 
pragmatist I believe actual, not theoretical, in- 
terests do check and test the field of social 
change. 


8.—Is the manifestation of social understand- 
ing in art detrimental to it? 


“Social understanding” is simply the out- 
come of a body of beliefs which are more 
intellectual than directly perceptual. “Proof” 
for such beliefs is afforded by submitting per- 
ceptual stuff to ideas which explain it,—to 
rational conceptions. Rational conceptions im- 
pose orders on the flow of experience and re- 
membered experience (history). Conceptions 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Among The Print Makers, Old and Modern 








Etching Retrospective Is Held by Arms 
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“Collegiate Church, Toro, Spain,” by John Taylor Arms. 


In recognition of John Taylor Arms’ 20 years 
as an etcher, the Kennedy Galleries of New 
York are showing 70 etchings and drawings, 
covering his career from the beginning to his 
latest print “Collegiate Church, Toro, Spain.” 
Considered the finest example of etching ever 
executed by Arms, this print, herewith repro- 
duced by Tue Art DiceEst, required six months 
of constant work to create. In an interview 
with Mr. Arms in the New York Times, the 
fact was disclosed that he is an etcher with- 
out an etcher’s needle. His prints of Euro- 
pean cathedrals which have brought him fame 
through their intricacy of architectural de- 
tail, were all done with ordinary sewing needles 
found in his wife’s sewing basket. They had 
to be sharpened constantly on an Arkansas 
stone but to Mr. Arms they are more service- 
able than all the expensive tools that were in 
the elaborate kit he at first assembled. 

The president of the Society of American 
Etchers, one of the two American members of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers of England, and a member of 32 other 
organizations, Mr. Arms is obliged to regard 
himself as “a freak of nature” because of his 
“telescope eyes.” His unusual ability to ob- 
tain minute detail is due to a pair of eyes 
which several ophthalmologists have determined 
the strongest they have ever encountered. On 
record at the John Hopkins Hospital and the 
Medical Centre in New York, these peculiarly 
muscular eyes were explained by Mr. Arms: 

“As a child I drew all day long and even at 
night after my mother had put me to bed I 
worked for hours under a gas jet. Dr. Wilmer, 
in Baltimore, said that I had taken a course 
either to ruin my eyesight or to develop such 
muscular eyes that I would be able to do any 
amount of work with them. Not only am 
I able to see detail which escapes the aver- 
age person, but I can work for hours on end 
without fatiguing them. When I looked up at 
that church dome,” pointing to one of his 
etchings, “I could see every detail, every fret 





and even the bit of color on a pigeon’s tail. 
This also has its disadvantages. An etcher 
must be able to eliminate unessentials. It is 
the hardest thing I have to do, with my eyes 
bringing up everything as with a telescope.” 

The foremost etcher in America, Mr. Arms 
will soon complete his 300th plate. The sub- 
ject of this is a wine glass. Although he has 
devoted himself to architectural subjects, he 
plans to vary his work occasionally with still 
life compositions. Landscapes only interest him 
when they build up in an architectural pat- 
tern. “I have always been deeply interested 
in architecture,” he explained, “especially Gothic 
churches. I was once an architect, first with 
Carrere & Hastings and then with my own 
firm, but I became a renegade shortly after 
the war and have done only etchings on arch- 
itectural subjects since.” 

As the author of the “Handbook of Print 
Making and Print Makers,” and as a lecturer, 
Mr. Arms has done much to educate and 
interest Americans in etching. He carries with 
him an entire etching outfit, complete with 
handpress, and with the crowd gathered around 
him he does an etching, from bare plate to 
pulled proof, in two hours. To perform this 
feat he often has to work with both hands 
drawing the symmetrical sides of the church 
simultaneously, a power he has developed since 
childhood, when as a left-handed youngster 
he was determined to draw with his right. 


59 Sales at Kerr Eby Show 


Kerr Eby sold 59 prints and drawings from 
a three-weeks exhibition at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, which closed on March 2. 

Original drawings, etchings and lithographs 
comprised the exhibition in which sales reached 
what is probably the record for this season. 
“September 13, 1918” proved the most popu- 
lar work, the original drawing and 19 etchings 
being sold. Other popular plates were “Con- 
necticut Valley,” “White Tails in the Morn- 
ing,” and “Refugees.” 











Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and indiviudals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

BOOKPLATE INTERNATIONAL—11th Annual 
Bookplate Association International Exhibition, 
at the Los Angeles Museum, May 1 to June | 
Closing date for entries, April 10. Open to all. 
No exhibition fee. Any media. Prizes awardeu. 
For additional information: Mrs. Helen Wheeler 
Bassett, 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Denver, Col. 

DENVER ANNUAL—4\lst Annual Exhibition of 
the Denver Art Museum, May 2 to June 5. 
Closing date for entries, April 18. Media: 
painting, sculpture, drawing, lithography, etch- 
ing or wood-block prints and crafts. Address 
for information: Chappell House, 1300 Logan 
St.. Denver, Col. 

Chicago, Ill. 

SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Exhibition at Swedish Club of Chicago, 
April 20 to April 28. Closing date for entries, 
April 10. Open to Swedish-American artists or 
those of Swedish descent. Exhibition fee, $1. 
Media: oil, water color, sculpture, etching. 
Address for information: Gustaf Dalstrom, 649 
Kemper Place, Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—46th An- 
nual Exhibition, 215 West 57th St.. N. Y. 
Closing date for entries, April 8. Open to all. 
Media: water color, pastel, black and white. 
Fee for non-members, $1.00 each water color 
and pastel, $.50 each black and white. Awards: 
Adolf and Clara Obrig Prize of $100. Ad- 
dress for information: Exhibition Secretary, 215 
West 57th St., New York. 

SALONS OF AMERICA, INC.—Spring Salon at 
The American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, May 6-25. Closing date for 
entry blanks, April 22, for receiving exhibits, 
April 29-30. Open to all. All media. No 
jury, no awards. Fee, $6. Address for in- 
formation: Salons of America, Inc., 30 East 
67th 8t.. N. Y. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—19th 
Annual Exhibition, Grand Central Palace, April 
5-28. Closing date for entries, March 20. 
Open to all. Media: painting and sculpture. 
Fees, $4 and $6, depending on size and num- 
ber. No jury, no prizes. Address for infor- 
mation: Society of Independent Artists, 148 
West 72nd St., New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 
42nd ANNUAL OF AMERICAN ART, Cincinnati 
Art Museum, May 10-June 9. Entry blanks 
due at Museum April 18, work by April 22. 
Open to all. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. 
Address for information: Walter H. Siple, Di- 
rector, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, 0. 


Cleveland, O. 


PRINT CLUB OF CLEVELAND—Second Com- 
petitive Print Exhibition, at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, October, 1935. Open to all print mak- 
ers. Closing date for entry blanks, July 1. 
Closing date for entries, Sept. 1. An open 
exhibition for the selection of the 1935 publi- 
eation of the Print Club of Cleveland. For 
further information address: The Print Club, 
Box 2081, Cleveland, O. 


Early Homer Woodcuts 

Woodcuts by Winslow Homer, termed “the 
highest order of illustration,’ have been as- 
sembled by A. Sheldon Pennoyer from the 
artist’s work which appeared originally in 
Harper's Magazine from 1858 to -1875. The 
collection, numbering over one hundred prints, 
is on view during March at the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, Andover, Mass., and sub- 
sequently will be shown at Wisconsin Univer- 
sity and the Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Dallas Buys Modern Prints 


Following a recent exhibition of American 
lithography, from Currier & Ives to the pres- 
ent day, the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
has purchased four prints for its permanent 
collection; Robert Riggs’ “Center Ring,” Vic- 
toria Hutson’s “Still Life,” Glenn O. Cole- 
man’s “Still Life,’ and Henrietta Shore’s 
“Water Lily.” Thirteen additional prints were 
sold from the exhibition to private collectors. 
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Books on Art 


Art of Renoir 


Publication of “The Art of Renoir” by Al- 
fred C. Barnes and Violette de Mazia (Minton, 
Balch & Co. $5.00) marks a long. step for- 
ward in the objective approach to modern art. 
As a comprehensive and scholarly monograph, 
purged of the narrative and lore that clutters 
up most art books, presenting only objective 
and verifiable data concerning his art, this vol- 
ume should be considered at once the standard 
work on Renoir. 

As an archetype for further study of the 
moderns, the book has, indeed, additional value. 
Bunking, debunking, journalistic fervor and 
lyric poetry have all had their turn in art 
appreciation, each antidoting another and 
doubly confusing him who wants to appreci- 
ate. Now comes the scientific method, and 
with it renewed promise. 

Before touching upon Renoir’s art, the reader 
is given the surprise apértif of a foreword by 
John Dewey, whose thought, together with that 
of Santayana and others has contributed much 
to the authors’ method. Then four chapters 
of Introduction present the rationale of the 
scientific approach as conceived by the authors. 
The data that follows, as main text to the 
book, is the objective observation of the point 
of departure, assimilation, growth and expres- 
sion of the art of Auguste Renoir. Over a 
hundred and fifty reproductions, a unique and 
invaluable series of analytic observations on 
most of the important canvases mentioned, a 
brief biographical sketch, and a catalog com- 
plete the volume. 

The scientific method is not new in the 
field of art, since most archeology of today 
is based upon only the most thoroughgoing 
objective observation. What is new is the 
bringing of this method to bear on an in- 
dividual artist, and one so close to us as 
Renoir. Nowhere in the entire book does 
some chance comment by Renoir, or “human 
interest” item, or biographical hearsay, enter 
into the authors’ interpretation of the art of 
Renoir. The canvases speak for themselves, 
not audibly, but eloquently, and assert that a 
great man once lived, grew and waxed in 
wisdom and experience. The scientific method 
may be cold in its processes, but in the end 
its interpretation leads to a warm apprecia- 
tion of the man himself. 

Specifically, the authors have brought to 
light many new facts concerning Renoir. The 
genesis of his art has been brought into a 
newer and more plausible focus. The point 
of departure for Renoir’s first style was the 
traditional art around him. In 1860 that art 
happened to be the painting of the Barbizons, 
of Courbet, of Corot, of Manet. In _ his 
early pictures these varied styles pop up, not 
fully assimilated, at first, but given an un- 
mistakable Renoir twist. Gradually, however, 
they are absorbed, one by another, and all by 
Renoir’s own sense of color and rhythm. 

The array of artists that contribute in one 
way or another to the art of Renoir is long 
to list, for he welcomed every new offering 
that could be digested properly and could aid 
his own expression. Throughout Renoir’s 
career, however, Mr. Barnes and Miss de 
Mazia have traced two main traditions stem- 
ming into his growth. 

The Venetian sense of the structural use 
of color blossoms forth in Renoir to new and 
greater achievements. Whether in use of light, 
of drawing, of modelling, the sustained in- 
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Solid, Rugged Things Make Up Weston’s World 





“Horisons” by 


Harold Weston’s vigorous canvases, on view 
at the Eighth Street Gallery, New York, until 
March 31, reveal the rugged force that the 
painter finds in the more solid things that make 
up his world; sturdy heads and bodies, rugged 
landscapes and man-made things. His strokes 
are dynamic and charged with power, with no 
mincing of pigment or blurring of color. Wes- 
ton’s color is pure and direct and the force 
of his brush work brings to mind the vibrating 
technique of Van Gogh’s turbulent art. 

Unlike the artists who turn to nature in 
the summer for her wealth of green fields and 
good painting weather, Weston lives all year 
round in the home he built for himself in the 
Adirondocks, far from a village or a railroad 
station. Instead of fleeing discomfort to cozy 
pavements and a re-assuring steam heated 
studio, this American painter works in sub- 
zero weather where walking demands snow 


fluence of the Venetians’ handling of color per- 
meates all of Renoir’s painting. 

The other tradition was that of the eigh- 
teenth century French painters, mainly Wat- 
teau, Boucher and Fragonard, contributing a 
steady, and very French, reminder of .grace 
and idyllic charm. 

As each influence appears and reappears in 
his art, the authors are careful to observe the 
degree of assimilation, to note the effect and 
relation it has to the whole, and to substan- 
tiate every new finding with reference to spe- 
cific canvases. 

With the gradual unfolding of the investiga- 
tion, the reader can only marvel at one artist 
absorbing as much as Renoir did, from Greek 
sculpture to Cézanne (who, incidentally, is put 
into a proper evaluation perspective with Re- 
noir in the Appendix.) 

All this and more goes into the making of 
a Renoir canvas. Yet each influence is duly 
merged into one individual style that is only 
Renoir. It is nineteenth century; true to his 
time. Though he dug deep into tradition and 
imagination for what they could offer, there 
is never the faintest trace of other worldliness 
in Renoir; his art is real. 

If, as is said, one artist can sum up a whole 
era in history, then for his time Renoir did just 
that. 


Miss de Mazia, that era is now carefully docu- 
mented for the estimate of history. 


And with this book of Dr. Barnes and’ 


Harold Weston. 


shoes. Hidden from the uproar and clamor 
of the world, Weston, entirely self-taught, 
works uninterrupted and uninfluenced, record- 
ing his intimate life and personal reactions 
on canvas. 

Because of the fire and dynamism and 
vibrance found in Weston’s work, objects ap- 
pear “physically present to the beholder,” ac- 
cording to Paul Rosenfeld, who writes in the 
catalog: “Lines, shapes, colors, of these proud- 
ly upstanding paintings of Weston’s all convey 
the energies approved and celebrated by him 
immediately to us: the lines, because of their 
intense impulse and direction; the shapes, be- 
cause of their frequent blunt power, massive- 
ness, acute angularity, wide extensiveness, 
spearlike cast; above all, because of the pre- 
dominance of erect, aspiring forms among the 
sets of forms that make up his plastic units; 
and the colors, because of their warmth, their 
roughness, and their ringing harmonies.” 

“The individualities of the forces of life 
thus revealed are indicated to us by the con- 
crete forms through which they are felt and 
represented. . . . Whatever their individualities, 
these energies all seem curiously part of an 
American world to us; and by no means-mere- 
ly for the reason that the concrete references 
and symbols relate them to such a one.” 


Now available — 


THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN ART IN 


LANTERN SLIDES 
20,000 subjects for 
ART 
APPRECIATION 


send for catalogue 


BESELER LANTERN SLIDE Co. 


131 E. 23rd St., New York 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 
COOPERATING WITH 


THE BERKSHIRE SUMMER 

SCHOOL OF ART AT MONTEREY 

in the Berkshire Hills of Western Massachusetts 
ce. EMMY °:: 
ZWEYBRUCK 
OF VIENNA 

AND WELL KNOWN AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 

FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 

BERKSHIRE INTERNAT‘L 

540 High St., Newark, N. J. 








@ THIS IS YUGOSLAVIA YEAR @ 
Paint with 


HENRY B. SNELL 
In Colorful Old 


RAGUASA and SARAJEVO 


June 29th - Sept. 6th 


ADDRESS: SNELL ART CLASS, 
c/o M. C. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. Jd. 








INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART | 


Elma Pratt, Director 127 East 55, N. Y. C. 
Courses in Wood-Blocking and Design, 
Glass Painting, Stage-craft, Modeling. 
HUNGARY POLAND - CZECHO- | 
SLOVAKIA AUSTRIA ROUMANIA 
Famous artists; vivid peasant districts. 62 days for $625. 
$S. Europa from N. Y. June 30, SS. Bremen from Bremen Aug. 23 
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UMVERSITY » WEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF PAKVTING AT TAUS 
JUNE 17 to JULY 29 
TAUS ARTISTS — CRITIC TEACHERS 
KVDIAN) ART AT SANTA FE 
JULY 29 to AUGUST 24 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR-UNUM., ALBUQUERQUE 
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SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
UP IN THE BERKSHIRES 


in the hills .with a professional everyday 
FOUR POINT TRAINING 
LEO B. BLAKE 
INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Folder for unusual details 
BLAKE STUDIOS BERKSHIRE, MASS. 








BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Summer 


School 
of Art | 


GEORGE 
BAER 


WEST - CORNWALL 
| CONNECTICUT 
Write 


for Catalog 





Domariscotta Summer School 
of Art, Domariscotta, Maine 


July 1 - September 1 


Painting in Oil and Water Color 
S. Peter Wagner, Instructor 


For Catalogue Address: 


Wagner, Rockville, Maryland 





®©@ ROMANOVSKY @ 


PAINTING CLASS 
Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studio 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Brodway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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Wins Indiana Prize With a “Hallelujah!” 





“Negro Baptism,” by Donald M. Mattison. 


A striking rendition of a “Negro Baptism” 
won for Donald M. Mattison the Art Associa- 
toin prize in the 28th annual exhibition of work 
by Indiana Artists and Craftsmen, on view 
during March at the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis. Mattison has caught with 
his brush a certain true flash of “the American 
Scene,” a group of Negroes giving a “sister” 
her baptism in a pool behind a factory as the 
preacher raises his arm to heaven and quotes 
from the “good book.” The congregation, 
overcome with religious ecstasy, either bow 
their heads in reverence or raise aloft their 
hands in frenzy. Mattison, graduate of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, winner of the Prix 
de Rome, and teacher at Columbia University, 





° ° 

Dowling Library 
Reflecting diversified intellectual interests, 
the library of the late Hon. Victor J. Dowling, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, 
will be dispersed at public sale at the Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New 
York, on the afternoons of March 21 and 
22. The Dowling collection, on exhibition 
commencing March 16, contains works of 
travel and exploration, sets of standard au- 
thors and much unusual literary material. 

An early 15th century illuminated manu- 
script “Book of the Hours” contains many 
large miniatures and numerous capitals and 
decorations, probably made at the Monastery 
of St. Lelanus near Laval in France. Printed 
in 1474 at Venice is an early edition of Cicero 
with Roman type and capitals in blue. 

Of historic interest is a collection relating 





















EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR, Drawing 
and Painting, recognized painter, with 
reputation as a water colorist, desires 
position with summer art school, on any 
basis bringing nominal compensation. 


Address: Box 11, The Art Digest. 












is at present director of the John Herron Art 
School. 

Grant Wood and Henry George Keller, who 
have spent a busy season acting as jurors in 
the Midwest, acted as the jury of selection. 
Another award, the J. I. Holcomb prize, went 
to Lawrence McConaha for his painting, 
“Students.” . McConaha has had less formal 
training than many an artist less successful. 
Returning from a period in the South Sea 
Islands, he has painted the Indiana scene so 
well that he has taken several prizes. 

Robert Davidson, who won the first sculp- 
ture prize with “Portrait Mask of Marion,” 
is a graduate of the John Herron Art School. 
He is now an instructor at Skidmore College. 
to Christopher Columbus. A monumental 15 
volume set, “Raccolta di Documenti,” describes 
his voyages, companions and family, together 
with letters, handwriting and bibliography on 
Columbus. Several items relating to Don 
Quixote by Cervantes are included in the 
library. 

Travel and exploration are extensively rep- 
resented, notably, “Early, Western Travels,” 
1748-1846; a set of Jesuit Relations describing 
the experiences of the missionaries in “New 
France,” 1610-1791, and a 55-volume work on 


“The Philippine Islands.” 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


are now enrolling 
in the 
Summer Art Classes 


cANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
THE ART DIGEST 


are carried to the 
whole art world 
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Benton Answers 
[Continued from page 21] 


become theses, when, for any of a dozen rea- 
sons, they are regarded as true. When a thesis 
is accepted as true, it becomes an object of 
belief and gets involved with all the emotional 
accompaniments of will. Many various kinds 
of “social understanding,” forms of the “will to 
believe” have, through history, undoubtedly 
affected artists. Beliefs do affect the relations 
that are set up between things which are per- 
ceived, but it is actual perception of things in 
their environmental settings which finally de- 
termines the nature of a form. Beliefs may 
themselves be read into any traditional and 
stereotyped Form—they may also accompany 
or affect highly original ones. Belief, when it 
becomes dogma, has been historically detri- 
mental to the evolution of artistic practice be- 
cause belief, as an intellectual attitude, is satis- 
fied with symbols and resents discoveries in 
perception which might force modifications in 
belief structures (as well as Form structures). 
I refer you to the history of Early Christian 
art,—to Navajo sand painting—to any area 
where Form making became crystallized in 
a style (way of doing) dominated by belief 
meanings. Particular historical references, how- 
ever, cannot make us sure that beliefs are al- 
ways detrimental to the development of Form 
types. Evidence indicates only that they are 
generally so. I will say then that “social un- 
derstanding” as a belief form is generally detri- 
mental, though not necessarily so. The “so- 
cial understanding” of Daumier and Thomas 
Nast did not keep them from being great art- 
ists, any more than Marx’s conception of his- 
tory (“systematic unity of the concrete world 
process” progressively unrolled, an “ought to 
be” in a dialectical movement) kept him from 
making intelligent statements about his per- 
ceptions of fact. (Greater part of Chapters 
12 & 13 of “Capital”). 


9.—Is there any revolutionary art tradition 
for the American artist? 

The answer here lies in the history of Amer- 
ica where the “turns” of affairs have a form 
not to be confused with “turns” in other 
areas, though they may develop structures 
which are similar in intellectual analysis to 
structures in other areas. (The case of private 
ownership structures in the United States and 
throughout the world is here to the point). 

Intellectual analysis is a reducing process of 
thought which takes the individual and char- 
acteristic from phenomenal things in order that 
they may, as abstractions be logically related in 
theory. Theory is directed generally to im- 
posing “meaning and purpose” through logical 
orders on the flow of phenomena. 


KASPAR’S 


TINTORETTO 
OIL COLORS 


PURE PIGMENTS 
HANDGROUND 
BRILLIANT 
and POWERFUL 


If your eater does not have them, send for 
prices and charts by addressing: 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


U. S. Distributor 
295 Wadsworth Avenue 











New York 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


In the current Communist sense, there is no 
revolutionary tradition for the American artist. 
In the sense which I have developed above. 
which declares a necessary relation between 
perception (of phenomena) and original Form 
making, there is plenty of revolutionary tradi- 
tion. It began with the first effects of the 
frontier upon provincal. Forms in the East 
and South and continues to this day in the 
actual moves of conflicting interests. 

The answer is “Yes” if you know your 
America. 


10—Do you believe that the future of 
American art lies in the Middle-West? 


Yes. Because the Middle-West is, as a 
whole, the least provincial area in America. 
It is the least affected, that is, by ideas which 
are dependent on intellectual dogmas purport- 
ing to afford “true” explanations of the flow 
of phenomena—those rational schemes which 
arise in and with groups who. do not labor 
with things but with verbal abstractions sup- 
posedly representing them. 

Because in that area the direct perception 
of things, since it is less weighted with intel- 
lectual conceptions of. meaning, purpose and 
rational progression, has a better chance to 
modify “ways of doing” in an unstereotyped 
and uncategorical manner. Because unlike the 
East, as a whole. it has never had a colgnial 
psychology, that dependent attitude of mind 
which acts as a check on cultural experiments 
motivated in the environment. 

Because in spite of the crudities and bru- 
talities inseparable from its life and heritage 
of frontier opportunism it has provided the 
substance for every democratic drive in our 
history and has harbored also the three im- 
portant collective experiments in the United 
States. (Rapp, Owen, Amana). These ex- 
periments are important, even if untimely and 
utopian, because they attempted in fact the 
realization of a profound human dream and 
provided thereby, if nothing else, an illustra- 
tion of the error of trying to make dreams 
come true through “the mere holding of ideal- 
istic conceptions.” 

Because of the rapid contemporary growth 
of interest in artistic construction and expres- 
sion which is now providing the rising Middle- 
Western student of art with magnificently 
equipped schools and libraries in which he can 
find illustrated and exemplified the whole his- 
tory of aesthetic practice. Here in a large field 
of choice he will find his instruments, his 
knowledge of historical “ways of doing” with- 
out having them so conditioned by subservient 
attitudes that he can never use them in ref- 
erence to his real experience. 

Because the Middle-West is going to dom- 
inate the social changes due in this country 
and will thereby determine the nature of the 
phenomena to which the artist must react if 
he is to make Forms which are not imitations 
of other Forms.. 

And because there is among the young art- 
ists of the Middle-West as a whole less of 
that dependent, cowardly and servile spirit 
which is a state of intellectual impotence and 
neurotic fear is always submitting itself to the 
last plausible diagnostician “just to be on the 
safe side.” 








Tue Art Dicest has become a directory for’ 


art schools in America. For advertising rates 


addresss 116 East 59th Street, New York. 











STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 


Summer Session June 1 until October 1 


Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 


Mediums. 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART, 
Taos, New Mexico 


Emil Bisttram, Director 


THE COLT SCHOOL OF ART 
22 North Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
Announces its SUMMER ART COLONY 
On the MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
at La Crosse, Wis. - - = July Ist to Aug. 2nd 
Portrait and Figure in SUNLIGHT @ Land- 
scape of beauty and character ® Comfortable 
quarters and good meals m (write for folders) 





JULY - AUGUST - 1935 


THE CAPE SCHOO 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 

the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 


June 17th to September 26th 


Elizabethtown, New York 


Cross Summer Art School 


Students from 15 states gained in weeks 
last summer vision and technique not attained 
in years of previous study. Prepare for open- 
ing July lst by home course on portraiture, 
landscape, still life, commercial art ($25). 
Six weeks in the school $60. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 












Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT - MAINE 
JUNE 17th to AUGUST 25th 


PAINTING IN OIL & WATER COLOR 


George Pearse Ennis, Instructor 
CLASSES IN ETCHING & LITHOGRAPHY 
Robert C. Craig, Instructor 
For Catalog A., Address: 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, 681-5th Ave., N.Y. 





Woodstock School of Painting 


Instructors 
CONRAD CRAMER HENRY MATTSON 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI CHAS. ROSEN 


JUDSON SMITH 
Salary Increment Credits. 
For Catalog Write: 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Art School 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Comprehensive Study of Pure Art 
Small Groups — Individual Attention 
for same fee as average school 
Morning, Afternoon, Evening 
Free Monday Discussion Forum, 8:30 P. M 
Annot Art School, RKO Bidg., New York 

COl 5-2135 


New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Day and Evening Classes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


KATCHAMAKOFF SCHOOL OF ART 
FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 
DRAWING ® SCULPTURE @ PAINTING 


747 so. ALVARADO @ LOS ANGELES 


Ar 


Day and Evening Courses 
in Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Illustration, Industrial 
Art, and Interior Decoration. 
SCHOOL A won-prott school . . . forty- 
eighth year. Send for catalog. 

ef the - 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTS 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Deceration, 
Architecture, Fashion Illustratien, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filied. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADDS TT) ITS REGULAR FACULTY 


ARCHIPENKO...SCULPUTURE . PAINTING 
JOSEPH SINEL ... INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PAUL T. FRANKL ... MODERN INTERIOR 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANYTIME 
741 8S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


f= 


New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OF 


Werner Portraits 


“Downing Jenks, Jr,” by Frits Werner. 


Fritz Werner, Austrian portrait painter who 
has been living in America for several years, 
il made his New York debut with the Wilden- 
stein Galleries with a collection of 20 fashion- 
able portraits. Included were likenesses of 
Felix Wildenstein and Dr. Josef Stansky. Aside 
from borrowing trom Frank Salisbury and lean- 
ing somewhat on Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Whistler, Werner, in the estimation of Mal- 
colm Vaughan of the New York American, 
“shows no little promise. ... There is enough 
evidence of progress in Werner’s painting to 
justify the comment that if he continues to 
stride forward as rapidly and solidly as in the 
last two years, he should ere long make a 
name for himself.” 

With a highly decorative style and dazzling 
brushwork, Werner is adept at “fashionable” 
portrait painting. “He employs an idiom,” ex- 
plained Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times, “that in capable hands seldom fails, 
deriving as it does from the scintillant Boldini 
tradition, and reminiscent as it is of the slick, 
dazzling brush flourishes of sundry other artists 
who, if with ever an eye to changing modes, 
have kept the tradition alive. . .. Werner’s 
brushwork is generally slick and superficial, 
reminiscent of Sargent and many other artists 
belonging to this bravura category. But Wer- 
ner is capable also of expression more essen- 
tially his own.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune received this painter’s exhibition with 
enthusiasm: “He is an honest, forthright work- 
man, who may lack the last touch of style, 
but has divers other substantial merits. To 
begin with, he draw and does so in a 
manner denoting a real feeling for form. .. . 
His brushwork is flowing but never careless or 
meaningless. An air of rapidly caught actu- 
ality marks these portraits and this relates not 
only to the likeness in a given example, but 
to the placing of the figure.” 


can 


SON yO hie cee aR SR eC TT 
John J. Soble 
STUDENTS ART CLASS 


(2nd season) 


Drawing and painting 
from life and still life 
Evenings: Mon., Tues., Wed.. 7 to 10 
Afternoons: Wed., Sun., 12 to 4 


107 West 47th Street, New York City 
LOngacre 5-9363 


VV VT VISIT IIT TIT I T TTT T TTT S TT SS 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpxst fine arts schools in America, (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profes- 
sional training of the artist. Distinguished 
faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


Me A ha ie Bi Me. the, te Ses thes, fa. £0 ti dle, Dh dlc. his, Si Min As Mie Bs Fe 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 


Specially planned weekly units of study 
in departments of House Planning & 
Decoration, Costume Design, Graphic Ad- 
vertising, Teacher Training, ete. Also 
Life Drawing, Special Leeture Course, ete. 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


(Parsons) 


Summer Painting Class 


MICHEL JACOBS 


RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 
For further information enquire 
METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


SPRING 


COURSES START APRIL Ist 


DRAWING + PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Parsipent 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Guild School of Art 


CLASSES IN SCULPTURE 
HEINZ WARNEKE 


INSTRUCTOR 
Sketch Classes 

59 East 59th Street, New York 
PLaza 3-3849 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


s a 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 

Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 


Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 


All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


209th Summer Session 

dune 24-Aug. 3, 1935 
Stimulating classes -in the fine and 
applied arts and crafts for stu- 
dents seeking new ideas and view- 
points. Beautiful campus; delight- 
ful climate; distinguished faculty. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Summer Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


j 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1935 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 

































WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METALWORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Iacovieff, Director of Drawing € 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry & Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


The Technique of Oil and Water Color. 
Classes in Portrait and Figure Painting 
and in Pictorial Composition 


INSTRUCTOR 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


write for information 
58 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Credits given for salary increment purposes. 
Special Classes on Saturdays and Sundays. 




















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
£35.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 













Gem-Like 


“A Chinese Fantasy,” Alexandrina Harris. 


Miniaturists are enjoying a most successful 
season. Not only has the press given more 
recognition to their efforts, but sales and com- 
missions, most tangible of omens, are on the 
increase. The 36th annual exhibition of the 
American Society of Miniature Painters, held 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
saw the sale of four landscapes to patrons of 
this gem-like art. The paintings that’ had 
their frames decorated with red stars are “A 
Chinese Fantasy” by Alexandrina Harris, 
“Landscape” by Mabel R. Welch, and “Au- 
tumn” and “Winter” by Florence Sims. 

“A Chinese Fantsy,” reproduced herewith, 
is typical of the delicate craftsmanship that 
has won Alexandrina Harris so prominent a 
place in her difficult field. So far this year 
she has been twice honored, taking the Lindsey 
Morris Sterling Miniature Prize at the annual 
exhibition of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors and honorable 
mention at the annual exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Society of Miniature Painters. Mrs. Harris 
has ably served both these organizations in an 
executive capacity, as president of the National 
Association since 1933 and as president of the 
Brooklyn Society of Miniature Painters since 
1929. “A Chinese Fantasy” was purchased 
by Mrs. George Garlan Allen. 





League Department 
[Continued from page 31] 


arrangement with the publisher, pays for the 
independent use of two pages in every issue 
of Tue Arr Dicest, which is sent to every 
member during the period covered by dues 
paid direct to the American Artists Profes- 
sional League. 

All members’ dues should be made payable 
to the American Artists Professional League 
and mailed to Gordon H. Grant, National 
Treasurer, 137 East 66th Street, New York, 
N,7Y. 

If there be any reader of this notice who 
may have sent League dues to Tue ArT 
Dicest, believing that he was thereby enroll- 
ing in or continuing membership in the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League, we suggest 
that he write to that effect to Mr. Gordon 
H. Grant, National Treasurer. The matter 
will be adjusted with the publisher in accord- 
ance with the subscriber’s original intent of 
being a member of the League and receiving 
as well Tue Arr Dicest. 











KANSAS 
CITY S03 





@ Summer School 
June 10 - July 20 
Midwestern Art 
School Under Tal- 
ented Instructors. 
Catalog .. . 4407 
Warwick Bivd. 


PN ai, Eanes od naan 
GranpCentratScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 


Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Cans, Fee arcons stele ot aes aetet 
RINGLING ‘CHOSE OF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 





SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


sarasota, FLORIDA 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interton Dac- 
ORATION, DegsiGn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. - 


Harotp L. Butiep, Dean Svracuss, N. Y, 








ART STUDENTS 


Learn = sure method of design in composi- 
tion, and improve your color sense. 

Send in one of your drawings for a 
thorough, impersonal, criticism FREE OF 
CHARGE, and learn how easy it is to study 
art at home. 

Send return postage 
GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 
131 West 23rd Street New York City 


Six week session for general art 
Summer students and teachers opens 
June 24. Fine Art, Industrial 


Art, Teaching Principles and@ 
Technics, Marionettes, Land- 
scape, Painting Courses also 


r offered for full credit at 
Saugatuck, Michigan, School of 
we O urses Paintirg. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Dept. A.A., Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago, Illinois. 


ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still Life 
SUMMER SESSION 


AT NEWPORT, R. I. 
Address Secretary, Studio 1029, The Chelsea, 
222 West 23rd Street, New York City 









Cleveland | 
School of Art| 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and comment of the world. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Public Library Gallery—March: Work by F. 
H. and M. F. Anderson and their students. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
Mobile Art Guild—March: “One Hundred 
Years of Mardi Gras.” 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—March: 
Work by J. Kelly Fitzpatrick. 
DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—March: 
by California artists. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Barker Brothers—March: Paintings by Nell 
Walker Warner. Biltmore Salon—To 
March 28: Old and Modern Masters. 
March 25-April 13: Paintings by Aaron 
Kilpatrick. Foundation of Western Art— 
March: Second annual California arts and 
crafts salon. Los Angeles Museum—March: 
Polish prints. Library Art Gallery—March: 
“Motion Picture Art.” Jules Breton’s 
“Song of the Lark.” 
MILLS COLLEGE P. O., CAL. 
Mills College Art Gallery—To April 15: 
Prints from Print Corner, Hingham Cen- 
ter, Mass. 


Paintings 


OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To April 10: 1935 ex- 

hibition of painting and sculpture. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Kingsley Art Club—March: Work by John 
O'Shea. State Library—March: “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego—March: 
Water colors by Tom Craig; paintings and 
wood carving by Karely Fulop. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To March 
21: Work by Armin Hansen. March 21- 
April 6: Figure painting in America (C. 
A. A.); Print exhibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

Art Center—To March 23: Work by Joseph 
Sheridan. March 25-April 6: Oils by Jack 
Greathead. California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor—March: Work by California art- 
ists ; paintings and drawings by Maurice 
Sterne. 8. & G. Gump—March: Paint- 
ings and prints relating to “Mother Lode ;” 
paintings by Walter Isaacs. Paul Elder’s 
Modern Gallery—March: Drawings by 
Hans Arp. San Francisco Museum—To 
April 25: Carnegie International. M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum—March: Re- 
cent gifts; modern furniture and decora- 
tions, Allied Arts Guild of California. 

Witentinnt WILMINGTON, DEL, 
mington Society of the Fine Arts—Ma : 
Work by Howard Pyle. - 

DENVER, COL. 

Denver Art Museum—March: Oils by R. G. 
Ellinger and Gwendolyn Meux; sun paint- 
ings by Pansy Stockton. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

—— Museum—March: Connecticut Acad- 
emy. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—To March 23: Water colors and 
etchings by Chauncey F. Ryder. March 
24-April 13: Water colors by Susan B. 
Chase; portraits by Mary Lewis Hall. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art—March 24-May 

5: 14th Corcoran Biennial. Smithsonian 

Institution—To March 24: Etchings by 

Yngue Edward Soderberg. ; 

ATLANTA, GA. 

Atlanta Art Association—To March 25: 
Needle work pictures by Georgiana Brown 
Harbeson. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy of Arts & Sciences—March: 
Kress collection of early Italian paint- 
ings. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling School—March: Annual exhibition 

of student’s work. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—To April 15: Prints by Hiro- 
shige. Arts Club of Chicago—March: 
Paintings by Hermine David, Nathalie 
‘Gonteharova, Alice Halicka; sculpture by 
Alberto Giacometti; paintings by Oscar 
Bleumner. Carson Pirie Scott & Co.— 
March: Etchings, drawings and lithographs 
by French Masters; paintings by group 
of Chicago artists. Palette and Chisel 
Club—March: Pastels and water colors. 
Albert Roullier Art Gallery—March: Etch- 
ings by Zorn. 

DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute of Arts—March: Work by 

George Raab and his students. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—March: 28th an- 

nual Indiana artists exhibition. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association—March: 

Government in Art” (A. F. A.). 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum—March: Paintings and 
pottery by Henry Varnum Poore. 

BATON ROUGE, LA, 

State University—March: Illu- 


“Our 


Louisiana 


minated manuscripts of 11th to 16th cen- 
tury from collection of Otto F. Kge. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club—March: Water colors 
and tempera paintings. Isaac Delgado Mu- 
seum of Art—To April 3: 8th annual ex- 
hibition of the New Orleans Art League. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Southwestern Institute of Arts—To April 7: 

Rio Grande Painters (A. F. A.). 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—March: Gari 

Melchers Memorial. Persian miniatures. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts— 
To April 11: American paintings loaned by 
Whitney Museum. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Portland Society of Art—March: Annual ex- 
hibition of oils, pastels and water colors. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—March: 
Winslow Homer woodcuts. To April 15: 

Contemporary American drawings. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards—March: English water color 
drawings; marine paintings by Frank Vin- 
ing Smith. Grace Horne Galleries— 
March: Water colors by Chase, Hopkin- 
son, Pepper, Cutler; paintings by Molly 
Luce. Robert C. Vose Galleries—March: 
Work by Beatrice Robertson. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—To March 25: Aubrey 
Beardsley, drawings and prints; The Gro- 
tesque in Art. March: Japanese prints. 

FITCHBURG. MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center—March: Chinese color 

prints lent by Sogo Matsumoto. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Pittsfield Museum—March: Etchings by 
Luis Quintanilla; prints by Helen West 
Heller. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Gallery—March: Paintings, sculp- 

ture and prints by Jewish artists. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Farnsworth Museum—March: Paintings and 

sculpture by Wellesley Society of Artists. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College—March: Chinese Painting 

Through the Ages (C. A. A.). 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—March: Paintings 
and book illustrations by Charles Child; 
ceramic sculpture by Waylande Gregory. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Artse—March: Persian 
art. Hudson Galleries—To March 25: 
Work by Nell Walker Warner. Society 
of Arts & Craftse—March 25-April 6: Con- 
temporary European sculpture. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Kalamazoo Institute of Arts—March: 5th 

Annual Kalamazoo Show. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Muskegon Art Gallery—March: 

and drawings by Rodin. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—March: Im- 
perial jades of Ch’ien-Lung and K’and 
Hsi periods lent by Augustus Searle; 
T’and potteries lent by C. T. Loo; Jap- 
anese color prints. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Art Institute—March: American 

humorists. 


Sculpture 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum—To April 8: 
Diirer; chairoscuro prints. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. : 
Currier Gallery of Art—March: Memorial ex- 
hibition of oils by American artists who 
have died since 1900 (C. A. A.); oils 
by Emma Fordyce MacRae; Cleveland 
Printmakers. 
MONTCLAIR, N. d. ‘ 
Montclair Art Museum—March: Decorative 
arts; work by members of the Montclair 
Art Association. 
NEWARK, N. J. z 
Newark Museum—March: The design of 
sculpture; accessions through PWAP. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery—March: 2nd annual 
by artists of Buffalo and western New 
York. 


Prints by 


BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 

Binghamton Museum of Fine Arts—March: 
Oils by Daniel Garber, William L. Lathrop, 
John Folinsbee. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—March: 6th travelling ex- 
hibition of Cleveland artists. Grant Stu- 
dios—March: Black and white. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—To March 24: Water 

colors by Denver artists. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Santa Fe Art Museum—March: Paintings by 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd)—To April 14: Prints chosen by 
Washington for Mt. Vernon; Japanese cos- 


tumes, No robes and Buddhist vestments. 
To May 5: Bryson Burroughs Memorial 
exhibition. American Academy of Arts 
and Letters (Broadway at 155th)—March: 
Retrospective exhibition of Charles Dana 
Gibson. An American Place (509 Madison 
Ave.)—To Apr. 14: Water colors by Geo. 
Grosz. A. C. A. Gallery (52 West 8th)— 
To March 23: Paintings by Samuel 
Brecher. March 24-April 6: Paintings by 
Hy Cohen and I. Rice Pereira. Arden 
Gallery (460 Park Ave.)—March: Paint- 
ings, sculpture and pottery loaned by 
members of the Garden Club of America. 
Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)—March: 
Paintings by Fern Cunningham; work by 
members of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. A. W. A. 
Clubhouse (353 West 57th)—To April 6: 
Sculpture by Malvina Hoffman. Brummer 
Gallery (55 East 57th)—March-April: 
Work by Hernandez. Frans Buffa & Sons 
(58 W. 57th)—March: Paintings, Dearth, 
Singer, Dooyewaard and Griffin. Carlyle 
Galleries (250 East 57th)—March: Paint- 
ings and prints. Children’s Bookshop (106 
East 57th)—March: Pictures for children. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th) 
—March: Paintings and drawings by Vic- 
tor De Pauw. Clay Club (4 West 8th)— 
To April 7: Work by Frank Eliscu. Con- 
temporary Arts (41 West 54th)—To 
March 23: Group exhibition. Contempora 
Art Circle (509 Madison)—March: Paint- 
ings by Paul Klee. Cronyn & Lowndes 
(113 Rockefeller Plaza)—To March 17: 
Paintings by Percy Albee. Dikran Kelekian 
(598 Madison Ave.)—Permanent exhibition 
of antiquities. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 
East 57th)—To April 2: Masterpieces by 
Renoir for benefit of Hope Farm. Down- 
town Gallery (113 West 13th)—March: 
The American scene. A. 8S. Drey (680 
Fifth Ave.)—To March 20: Sculpture of 
Italian Renaissance. Eighth Street Gal- 
lery (61 West 8th)—March: Paintings by 
Harold Weston. Eighth Street Playhouse 
(50 West 8th)—To March 28: Paintings 
by James J. Perry. Ehrich-Newhouse, Inc. 
(578 Madison Ave.)—To March 23: Paint- 
ings by John Barber; paintings by Ary 
Stillman. March: Paintings by Mary 
Buckner Royall. Ferargil (63 East 57th) 
—March: Work by Paul Sample. Fifteen 
Gallery (37 West 57th)—To March 23: 
Paintings by Morgan Padelford. March 
25-April 6: Paintings by Alice Judson. 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse (66 Fifth Ave.)— 
March: Paintings by Ladislas de Nagy. 
French & Co. (210 East 57th)—-Permanent 
exhibition of antique works of art. Gallery 
Secession (49 West 12th)—To April 8: 
Work by Ann Mantell and a group of 
American Expressionists. Grand Central 
Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)— 
March: Sketches by Putnam _ Brinley; 
small heads by Ettore Caser. (Fifth Ave. 
Galleries)—To March 23: Paintings by 
Frank Tenney Johnson. To April 6: 
Paintings by H. Dudley Murphy and Nelly 
Littlehead Murphy. Grant Gallery (9 East 
57th)—To March 17: Water colors by 
James E. Davis. Marie Harriman (63 East 
57th)—March: Paintings by Josselin Bod- 
ley and Frank di Gioia. Jacob Hirsch 
(30 West 54th)—Permanent exhibition of 
antiquities. Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth 
Ave.)—March: Etchings and drawings by 
John Taylor Arms. Kleemann Galleries 
(38 East 57th)—March: Paintings by 
Alice Sloan Anderson. Knoedler Galleries 
(14 East 57th)—To April 6: Prints from 
the XVth and XVIth centuries. La Salle 
Gallery (3105 Broadway)—March: Paint- 
ings by Niberg Abbey. Metropolitan Gal- 
leries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Permanent ex- 
hibition of paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters. Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 East 
57th)—March: Modern paintings and 
primitive arts. McBurney & Underwood 
(431 Park Ave.)—Flower pictures by 
Christine Herter. Milch Galleries (108 
West 57th)—To March 23: Paintings by 
Stephen Etnier. Modernage (162 East 
33rd)—To April 13: Modern American art 
in modern room settings. Montross Gallery 
(785 Fifth Ave.)—March: Paintings by 
Vine Stoddard. Morton Galleries (130 
West 57th)—To March 23: Paintings by 
Gregory D. Ivy; oils and water colors by 
Marion Humfield. March 25-April 8: Oils 
and water colors by R. Mahler. Museum 
of Modern Art (11 West 53rd)—March 20- 
May 14: African art. New York Public 
Library (Fifth Ave. at 42nd)—March: 
Whistler centennial exhibition. To April 
3: Etchings by William Hopson. Arthur 
U. Newton (11 East 57th)—To March 23: 
Portraits by Rembski. March 18-April 6: 
Drawings and water colors by Canedo. 
Gallery of Georgette Passedoit (485 Madi- 
son Ave.)—To March 25: Paintings by 
Jane Berlandina. Raymond & Raymond 
(40 East 49th)—March: Graphics. Frank 
K. M. Rehn (683 Fifth Ave.)—March: 
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Paintings by Georgina Klitgaard. Roerich 
Museum (310 Riverside Drive)—To April 
4: Work by artists who have exhibited at 
the Washington Square outdoor art shows. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—To 
March 29: Annual oil exhibition. Jacques 
Seligmann & Co. (3 East 51st)—To March 
23: Paintings by an American group. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)— 
Permanent exhibition of works by Amer- 
ican and foreign artists. E. & A. Silber- 
man Galleries (32 East 57th)—-March: 
Old Masters. Sixtieth Street Gallery (138 
East 60th)—March: Modern paintings and 
prints. Squibb Art Galleries (745 Fifth 
Ave.)—To March 23: Paintings by Juan 
E. Mingorance. Marie Sterner (9 East 
57th)—March: Water colors by Mrs. Er- 
nest Peixotto. Uptown Gallery (249 West 
End Ave.)—March: Contemporary paint- 
ings. Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th)— 
March: Paintings by Milton Avery. Cath- 
erine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club (802 Broad- 
way)—March: Oil paintings. Weyhe Gal- 
lery (794 Lexington Ave.)—March: Gra- 
phic arts. Whitney Museum (6 West 8th) 
—To March 22: Abstract painting. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences— 
March: Ancient Egypt (loan exhibition 
from Metropolitan Museum). 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Art—March: 9th 
annual exhibition of the Associated Artists 
of Syracuse. 

DAYTON, 0O. 

Dayton Art Institute—March: 12th Century 
Japanese Fujiwara Budda and Oriental 
collection; paintings by Mrs. Howell 
Howard; sculpture by Hester Bremer. 

TOLEDO, 0O. 

Toledo Museum of Art—March: Hamilton 
Easter Field Foundation collection; In- 
ternational exhibition of contemporary 


prints. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—To March 25: 
Paintings from the Whitney Museum. 
March 28-April 25: Paintings lent by the 
Italian Government. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—March: The 
“Fauves ;” prints by Joseph Pennell. Boyer 
Galleries—To March 20: Paintings by Hob- 
son Pittman. Modern Galleries—March: 
Drawings by Josef Presser. Plastic Club 
—To April 3: Annual exhibition of oil 
paintings and sculpture by members. Print 
Club—To March 23: 9th annual exhibition 
of American block prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To April 10: Paintings 

from the Lillie P. Bliss collection. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design—To March 

27: Applied design. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To March 24: 
Prints from the collection of Mrs. Ary 
Zonne. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To March 21: 
Illuminated manuscripts (A. F. A.). March 
21-April 11: Southern States Art League. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To March 24: Ex- 
hibition of lithography from Currier & 
Ives to the present; oils by Mary E. 
Hutchinson. Herzog Galleries—To April 
15: Texas history in etchings. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Art League—March: Water 
colors by James Cooper Wright; etchines 
by Arthur Millier; wood engravings by 
Paul Landacre; lithographs by Warren 
Newcomb; water colors, Eleanora Kissel. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—To March 20: Etchines 

and lithographs from Daumier to Bellows. 
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Buffalo Wins Status for Its Annual 





“Studio Interior” by L. B. Sternberg. 


In their Second Annual Exhibition being held 
during March at the Albright Art Gallery, the 
artists of Buffalo and Western New York are 
making a showing worthy of their community. 
From 477 works submitted, the jury, com- 
posed of Bertram Brooker, artist and critic, 
Toronto, Ont., Daniel Catton Rich, of the 
Chicago Art Institute, and Homer St. Gua- 
dens, of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, se- 
lected 194 paintings and 19 pieces of sculpture, 
representing 109 Buffalo artists and 13 other 
communities. 

Reproduced above is L. B. Sternberg’s “Stu- 
dio Interior,” winner of the James Carey Evans 
Memorial prize for the finest painting. The 
Menno Alexander Reed Memorial prize for 
the finest sculpture went to William Ehrich for 
“Nemesis.” The Evans prize was awarded to 
“The First Snow” by William J. Schwane- 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Seattle Art Museum—March 20-April 21: 
Persian miniatures; Northwest Printmak- 
ers exhibition; paintings from Whitney 
Museum. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Layton Art Gallery—March: “Our Govern- 
ment in Art” (A. F. A.). Milwaukee Art 
Institute—March: Comparisons and con- 
trasts (C. A. A.); paintings by Hortense 
Ferne and Joseph Falkenbach. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oshkosh Public Museum—March: 
th. FF. Ad 


Textiles 


kamp, the finest print in the exhibition. For 
the best abstract painting Vreelandt Lyman’s 
“Improvisation on the Fifth Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky” won the M. Martin Janis prize. 
Two purchase prizes were awarded, The Pat- 
teran award to Grace Barron’s “Looking Down 
on Gloucester,” and the Y. M. C. A. prize 
to Robert North for “Little French Village.” 
Honorable mentions were given to “Gray Day” 
by William J. Schwanekamp and “Rotting 
Row” by Leonard C. Butler. 

Dr. William M. Hekking, former director of 
the Albright Gallery, commended the exhibi- 
tion as a whole and mentioned, in addition to 
the awards, outstanding work done by Anna 
Glenny Dunbar, Michel Nasca, Gaynor Ja- 
cobson, Francis B. Valentine, Leonard C. But- 
ler, Ernest Davenport and Edwin Dickinson, 
in a review in the Buffalo Evening News. 


Women’s Department 
[Continued from page 30] 
productions of the pictures and descriptions 
of them will appear in later issues. These 
prizes will be given to the A. A. P. L. state 
chairman and committee whose work for Amer- 
ican art is outstanding, and who reports the 
greatest increase in membership in the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League during the 

year 1935. 
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Addresses Will Be Found in Advertisements. Firms listed here will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 
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offer 


COLOR CHOICE 
of 


RELIABLY PERMANENT 
OIL COLORS and 
WATER COLORS 


Strictly following all the specifica- 
tions and requests of the National 
Committee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


Unusually Reasonable Prices 


Almost all twenty-five and fifty 
cents per standard size tube. 

Permanent Pigments are priced ac- 
cording to the actual costs of the 
materials and as the result of efficient 
methods of manufacturing, organiza- 
tion, and distribution. The quality 
of the colors is insured by many 
laboratory checks and by our compo- 
sition guarantee. 


Universally Adaptable 


The desire to be of real service to 
the Artist is the basis of our prices. 
Thus the Artist can afford to buy en- 
tirely permanent colors for all, his 
work and the Student can develop 
his technic with the same materi- 
als he can continue to use in his 
best creative painting. 


Our Booklet 


“Enduring Colors for the Artist” is 
an important technical aid. Obtain 
it from your Dealer or from us. 


peninanent pi 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
© 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


€ 
Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


Tue Art Dicest furnishes a vast market to 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 


THE AMERICAN 


ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN MURALS 

Those who were privileged to be present at 
the unveiling of the American murals by an 
American artist in a great American university, 
were decidedly proud of New Jersey for the 
achievement. On February 22, were unveiled 
thirteen panels painted by William Yarrow on 
the walls of the Trophy Room in the gym- 
nasium at Princeton University. The first 
impression one receives is that they “fit.” They 
are a part of a whole, adapted to the civic 
Gothic architecture and in harmony with the 
“ivy clad walls and the beauty of the campus. 

The motifs are purely American, expressing 
sports that appeal to undergraduates. Football 
is dominant, but baseball, lacrosse, wrestling, 
“swimming, rowing, track races, hockey, fenc- 
ing, tennis—all are represented, some by a sin- 
gle figure, others by groups in action. The 
masses are carefully balanced, and the values 
are good. Best of all the color is clear and 
light. There is action in the splendidly drawn 
figures of husky young football heroes. 

But the thing that satisfies most is the suit- 
ability of the murals to the environment. A 
foreign artist usually fails to have our view- 
point. His work seldom really belongs as does 
Mr. Yarrow’s at Princeton University. In the 
Garden Court, Detroit Art Institute, the Diego 
Rivera murals are so widely different from 
the architecture of the place that they strike 
one as being crude, ugly and inappropriate. 
In Dartmouth College we find little if any- 
thing in the murals by Orozco to uplift and 
inspire American youth. ‘ 

It would be interesting if the people in the 
vicinity of Princeton would send their views 
concerning the murals to this page. Murals 
like Mr. Yarrow’s should convince college 
trustees that this is the sort of thing the 
public wants. 

. * * 
CHURCH DECORATION 

There are so many good ideas in the report 
sent by Miss K. E. Thompson of Pompton 
Plains, N. J., that it seems a good plan to 
pass them on for the use of states expecting 
to feature National Art Week this year. 

When one considers the beauty of the dec- 
orations in the churches, monasteries and 
cathedrals in Europe, which bring visitors from 
all parts of the world, it would seem to be 
an excellent plan to embellish the bare walls 


USE 


Rembrandt 


COLUA2 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK,N. 


everywhere seen in America. With this idea 
in view, Miss Thompson called at the head- 
quarters of the Franciscan Order jn New 
York, where commissions for Franciscan 
churches throughout America are placed. She 
explained the A. A. P. L. program, especially 
the work of employing American artists for 
church decoration. This religious order was 
the special patron of arts in its early days. 
The brothers interviewed knew nothing of the 
A. A. P. L. and were very much interested. 
They stated they did not know of any great 
mural artists who could do this high type of 
artistic decoration, and that. they had no artists 
of sufficient talent among the brothers. Miss 
Thompson left literature of the League. They 
assured her that they were still patrons of 
art and would hereafter employ only American 
artists. 

In her project, which she hopes to accom- 
plish before National Art Week, 1935, are in- 
cluded four murals in churches in Montclair, 
N. J. The Unitarian Church of Montclair 
requested members of the League to attend the 
Woman’s Alliance Meeting Feb. 22 to help 
with its program, including exhibitions, for 
next National Art Week, and to submit propo- 
sitions for a church mural. This program 
received the approval of the president of the 
board of trustees. 

Miss Thompson’s plans also include a class, 
with an instructor from Morristown, to con- 
sider especially the Artistic Small Home. A 
group of tweniy-three have joined and the first 
meeting was held on Jan. 23. Included in the 
program are study plans for a small hospital, 
a Legion Home for Lookhoff Post, an Open 
Air Theatre and one night a week E. R. A. 
band concerts and pageants from schools. 
These plans were outlined to the local Board 
of Education and approved for study. 

x * * 


PAINTINGS AS AWARDS 


Two oil paintings by artists of distinction 
will be presented during the annual meeting 
of the A. A. P. L. in January, 1936. Re- 

[Continued on page 29] 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 136” - 16’9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 
Products 


Write ~ soe and 
amp 
ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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National Chairman : F, Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 










National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


JOIN THE LEAGUE 


If you, an American citizen, are interested 
in American art—as layman—as professional 
artist—or if you would organize a Chapter, 
then write to us for details of THE AMERI- 
CAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. 

WHAT WE ARE 

An association of chapters organized to fur- 
ther the interests of American art and artists, 
without reference to individual tendencies and 
passing fashions. 

The National Executive Committee is made 
up of artists who work with brush and chisel 
and of several lay councillors. 

This committee informs all members and 
chapters from Maine to California on im- 
portant matters which come to our attention. 
Such information is sent out on our special 
pages of Tue Art Dicest. This space we pay 
for. It is independent. The columns for Wo- 
mens Activities are of increasing interest. 

Our chapters are in Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Europe, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon,.Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Our dues are $3.00 for twelve months from 
the date on which the dues of newly enrolled 
members are received. They include a copy 
of the year’s issues of Tue Art Dicest which 
prints our news. 

The League’s officers receive no compensation 
for services rendered. It is not financially in- 































terested in any business. 
OUR WORK TODAY 


To foster the extension of National Art 
Week with the object of arousing the interest 














‘RUBENS* 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
“The Artists’ Brush Supreme 





















UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
UO RBI SOA SACRE E BORIS EBON 






THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 















National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 









National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


of the American people in contemporary Ameri- 
can arts and crafts. 

To urge the enactment of revised Copyright 
laws for artists’ work, and favorable tax laws. 

To favor American pictures, sculpture and 
mural paintings in the public places and homes 
of America; and the consideration of qualified 
American artists for the portraits of American 
citizens. 

To assure the permanency and beauty of 
artists colors, and their guaranteed availability 
to all. Every member receives copies of Dr. 
Martin Fischer’s pamphlets on permanent pig- 
ments. These are digests of his lectures before 
the New York chapters of the League. 

To encourage native design for articles in 
daily use. 

To locate, gather and disseminate interesting 
lecture material, including lantern slides, on 
the useful and fine arts of America. 

To collaborate with other art societies, in- 
stitutions, men’s clubs and women’s clubs on 
art programs, and on work for American art. 

The National Executive Committee: © F. 
Ballard Williams, Albert T. Reid, Wilford S. 
Conrow, Gordon H. Grant, Walter Beck, John 
Ward Dunsmore, George Pearse Ennis, Arthur 
R. Freedlander, Florence Topping Green, Al- 
bert L. Groll, Georg J. Lober, Arthur D. Lord, 
Harry Lewis Raul, Orlando Rouland, Taber 
Sears, Albert H. Sonn, Arthur O. Townsend, 
Dean Cornwall, Frederick K. Detwiller. 

* * * 


MR. HAROLD PARKS’ DEMONSTRA- 
TION TALK ON HOW THE MANU- 
FACTURER OF ARTISTS COLORS 
EVALUATES THEM 
Place: Studio, 150 (15th floor), Carnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street entrance, New York 
City. Time of first talk: Wednesday evening 

March 20, at 8:15 o'clock. 

This talk can be given to small groups only. 
Advanced reservations must be made. Inquiry 
may be made by telephone to the National 
Secretary, Wilford S. Conrow, CI-7-3491. 

Mr. Parks’ address is given under the aus- 
pices of the League’s Natoinal Committee on 
Technic. It is part of a larger effort to dis- 
seminate dependable and full knowledge among 
artists about the materials they use. 

No fee whatsoever will be charged. 

* * * 
NOTICE TO ALL READERS 

We learn that many people are under a 
mistaken impression that they are members 
of the American Artists Professional League 
who are not now, or who never have been 
enrolled in the League. 

Investigation has disclosed that many such 
have mailed checks to the order of THe Art 
Dicest direct to the office of the publisher, 
becoming thus subscribers to Tue Art DicEst 
but not members of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 

There is no relationship between subscribers 
to Tue Art Dicest and members of the Amer- 


ican Artists Professional League. The League,’ 


which is a non-profit-making organization, by 
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The FIRST 
“ISOCHROMATIC” 


Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 
presents an outstanding plan 
which will be of great benefit 
to Artists and Art Patrons. 
Complete details and informa- 
tion about the "Isochromatic" 
Exhibition will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


Your favorite Artists’ Material 
Dealer will be glad to show you 


Schmincke 
X v 
Permanent Oil 


Colors for Artists 


In Studio Size Tubes 


v GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


¢ GUARANTEED COMPOSITION 
PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE x 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
v MADE IN U.S. A. 


* Specifications of contents as 
requested by The American 
Artists Professional League. 
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INSIGNIA 


lsochromatic Department, 
M. Grumbacher, 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information 
on the "Isochromatic Exhibition 
of Oil Paintings.” 


Name 
Address LENGE ct ee 
BN a, Secaxanie 


M. GRUMBACHER 

Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“TOSCANINI” 
[Etching] 


“WONDERING” 


[Drypoint] 
by 
ALBERT 
STERNER 


$25.00 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS , SCULPTURE . ETCHINGS 
OF QUALITY ONLY 


REYNARD 
$10.00 


“WINTER IN 
THE CATSKILLS” 


[Etching] by 


by R. STEPHENS © 
R. W. WOICESKE WRIGHT 


“LONE INDIAN 
[Drypoint] 


$15.00 OC $18.00 


“CONNECTICUT WINTER” by ERNEST FIENE 
[Lithograph] $20.00 


38 EAST 57TH STREET NEW 
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